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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Lincoln 

County will serve various groups of 
readers. It will help farmers in planning 
the kind of management that will protect 
their soils and provide peed yields, and it 
will add to the fund of knowledge about 
soils. 

Soil scientists studied and described the 
soils and made a map that shows the kind 
of soil everywhere in the survey area. 
The base for the soil map is a set of aerial 
photographs that show fields, woods, 
roads, and many other landmarks. 


Locating the soils 


Use the indew to map sheets to locate 
areas on the large map. The index is a 
small map of the county that shows the 
location of each sheet on the large map. 
When the correct sheet of the large map 
is found, it will be seen that boundaries of 
the soils are outlined in red, and that there 
is a symbol for each soil. Suppose, for 
example, an area on the map has the sym- 
bol BuB2. The legend for the detailed 
map shows that this symbol identifies 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
eroded. This soil and all others mapped 
in the county are described in the section 
“Descriptions of Soils.” 


Finding information 


The report has special sections for dif- 
ferent groups of readers. The section 
“Additional Facts About the County,” 
which discusses the drainage and water 
bie a climate, and other general facts, 
will be of interest mainly to those not 
familiar with the county. The “Guide to 
Mapping Units” at the back of the report 
will help the reader to use the map and 
the report. Soil terms that may be un- 
familiar to some readers are defined in the 
Glossary. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about the soils in the 
section “Descriptions of Soils,” and then 
go to the section “Use and Management 


of the Soils.” In this way they first iden- 
tify the soils on their farms and then learn 
how these soils can be managed and what. 
yields can be expected. The soils are 
grouped by capability units; that is, 
groups of soils that need similar manage- 
ment and respond in about the same way. 
For example, Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded, is in capability unit 
Av-ITIw-3. The management needed 
for cultivated crops grown on this soil 
will be found under the heading Capabil- 
ity Unit A7-IIIw-3, in the section “Man- 
agement by Capability Units.” The 
woodland uses of this soil are described 
under woodland group 2 in the section 
“Uses of Soils for Growing Wood Crops.” 
A list just before the map sheets gives the 
name of each soil, the page where it is 
described, the symbol of the capability 
unit in which it has been placed, and 
the page where the capability unit is 
described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
land can refer to the section “Uses of 
Soils for Growing Wood Crops.” In that 
section the kinds of trees in the county 
are described and the factors affecting the 
management of woodlands are discussed. 

Engineers will want to refer to the sec- 
tion “Engineering Applications.” Tables 
in that section show characteristics of the 
soils that affect engineering. 

Persons interested in science will find 
information about how the soils were 
formed and how they are classified in the 
section “Formation, Classification, and 
Morphology of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the 
report, depending on their particular 
interest, 


Newcomers in Lincoln County will be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” which describes the broad 
patterns of the soils. They may also wish 
to read the section “Additional Facts 
About the County,” which gives general 
information. 
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STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND W. C. CLARK, MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION 


WITH THE MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


EXPERIMENT STATION 


INCOLN COUNTY is in the southwestern part of 
Mississippi (fig. 1). It is bordered on the north by 
Copiah County, on the east by Lawrence County, on the 
south by Amite and Pike Counties, and on the west by 
Franklin and Jefferson Counties. The county has a land 
area of 375,040 acres, or 586 square miles. 

Agriculture is the main occupation in the county. Cot- 
ton was once the most important crop, but, during the 
past few years, farmers have grown more grain and have 
stressed sod crops, other close-growing crops, and tree 
farming. Dairying, the raising of beef cattle, and tree 
farming are now the major agricultural enterprises. 

To help in planning good use and conservation of the 
soils on their farms, the farmers and landowners in the 
county organized the Lincoln County Soil Conservation 
District. This district, through its board of commis- 
sioners, arranges for farmers to receive technical help 
from the Soil Conservation Service. The soil survey 
furnished some of the facts needed for this technical 
help. The soil survey map and report are useful to 
agricultural workers, farmers, land appraisers, credit 
agencies, road engineers, and others who are concerned 
with the use and management of land. 

Fieldwork on this soil survey was completed in June 
1960. Unless otherwise specified, all of the statements 
in the report refer to conditions at that time. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds 
of soils are in Lincoln County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is 
the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it 
extends from the surface down to the rock material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by roots of 
plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. 


They classified and named the soils according to uniform 
procedures. To use this report efficiently, it is necessary 
to know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. 
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Figure 1—Location of Lincoln County in Mississippi. 


1 Joseph V. Zary helped to prepare the section ‘Uses of Soils for Growing Wood Crops,” and Joel G. Payne helped prepare the section 


“Engineering Applications.” 
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Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except. for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Iuka and 
Pheba, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in natural characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that are alike except for 
the texture of their surface layer. According to this 
difference in texture, separations called soil types are 
made. Within a series, all the soils having a surface 
layer of the same texture belong to one soil type. Guin 
gravelly sandy loam is a soil type in the Guin series. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of ero- 
sion, number and size of stones, or some other feature 
affecting their use, that practical suggestions about their 
management could not be made if they were shown on 
the soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided 
into soil phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a 
feature that affects management. For example, Guin 
gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one of sev- 
eral phases of Guin gravelly sandy loam, a soil type that 
ranges from nearly level to steep. 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and nam- 
ing the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists 
drew soil boundaries on aerial photographs. They used 

hotos for their base map because they show woodlands, 
paliinps, field borders, trees, and similar detail that 
greatly help in drawing boundaries accurately. The soil 
map in the back of this report was prepared from the 
aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a 
soil type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not 
practical to show on such a map all the small, scattered 
bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen within 
an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil type or 
soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientist has 
a problem of delineating areas in which the soils are not 
regularly associated geographically but have differences 
too slight to justify separating them. He shows these 
soils as one mapping unit and calls it an undifferentiated 
soil group. Ordinarily, an undifferentiated soil group is 
named for the major soil series in it, for example, Col- 
lins and Iuka soils. 

Also, in most mapping there are areas to be shown 
that are so shallow or frequently worked by wind and 
water that they cannot be called soils. These areas are 
shown on a soil map, like other mapping units, but they are 
given descriptive names, such as Gullied land and Sandy 
alluvial land, and are called land types rather than soils. 

Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientist had named and described the soil series and 
mapping units and had shown the location of the map- 
ping units on the soil map. The mass of detailed in- 
formation he had recorded then needed to be presented 
in different ways for different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of woodlands, and engineers. 


To do this efficiently, he had to consult with persons 
in other fields of work and jointly prepare with them 
groupings that would be of practical’ value to different 
users. Such groupings are the capability classes, sub- 
classes, and units, designed primarily for those interested 
in producing the short-lived crops and tame pasture; 
woodland suitability groups, for tlio, who need to man- 
age wooded tracts; and the classifications used by engi- 
neers who build highways or structures to conserve soil 
and water. 


General Soil Map 


After study of the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows the main patterns of soils. Such a map is the 
colored. soil map in the back of this report. The gen- 
eral soil areas on this map are called soil associations. 
Each kind of general soil area, or association, as a rule, 
contains a few major soils and several minor soils, in a 
aed that is characteristic, although not strictly uni- 

orm. 

The soils within any one association are likely to dif- 
fer greatly among themselves in some properties; for 
example, slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. 
Thus, the general map does not show the kind of soil 
at any particular place, but a pattern that has in it-sev- 
eral kinds of different soils. 

The soil associations are named. for the major soil 
series in them, but, as already noted, soils of other series 
may also be present. The major soil series of one soil 
association may also be present in other areas but in a 
pattern different enough to require a boundary. 

The general map that shows patterns of soils is use- 
ful to people who want a general idea of the soils, who 
want to compare different parts of a county, or who 
want to know the possible location of good-sized areas 
suitable for a certain kind of farming or other land use. 


Soils Formed in or Influenced by 
Windblown Sediments 


Several associations in this county are made up of soils 
formed in or influenced by windblown sediments. These 
sediments, called loess, overlie coastal plain material and 
form a layer that is 2 to 4 feet thick. 

Originally, the entire county was covered by this silty 
material. ‘The loess was thicker in the western part of 
the county than in the eastern part. Now, in steep areas, 
geologic erosion has removed the mantle of loess and has 
exposed the coastal plain material. However, loess still 
covers most of the gently sloping part of the county. 

In three soil associations in this county, the soils 
formed in or were influenced by loess. Two of these 
associations are on uplands. The third is along streams 
or on flood plains. 


1. Providence-Bude association 


Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soils with dense subsoil (fragipan) on gently sloping 
uplands 

This association consists of broad areas of nearly level 
or gently sloping soils of the uplands. The major soils 
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are moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained; 
they were formed in a thin mantle of loess that overlies 
coastal plain material. 

The association makes up about 45 percent of the acre- 
age in the county. The largest area is in the central 
part of the county. It is on a long ridge that acts as a 
divide for the local watersheds. 

The Providence and Bude are the major soils in this 
association. The Providence soils are on narrow ridge- 
tops and on moderate side slopes. The Bude soils are 
generally in large areas in the uplands and are nearly 
level to gently sloping. The soils of both series have a 
surface layer of grayish-brown silt loam and a subsoil of 
strong-brown silty clay loam. The Providence soils have 
a dense subsoil layer, called a fragipan, at a depth of 20 to 
26 inches, and the Bude soils, a fragipan at a depth of 
14 to 18 inches. 

Minor soils in this association are the Falaya, which 
are somewhat poorly drained, and the Guin and Ruston 
soils, which are well drained. The Falaya soils are in 
small areas on the bottom lands, and the Ruston soils, 
in small areas on uplands. The Guin soils are on steep 
escarpments. They are extremely gravelly. 

The Providence soils make up about 45 percent of the 
association; the Bude soils, 85 percent; the Falaya soils, 
10 percent; the Guin soils, 5 percent; and the Ruston 
soils, 5 percent. More than half of the association con- 
sists of soils in capability class III, suitable for culti- 
vation, but greatly limited by slope or other features. 
The soils of the association are used mainly for pasture, 
but a small acreage is in forest or is used for tilled crops. 

Many of the any farms of the county and several 
general farms are within this association. Most of the 
general farms are small. For the most part, they are 
moderately productive and are owned by the operator. 
Cotton and corn are the main crops. A Jarge number of 
the farmers or members of their families work in in- 
dustry. 


2. Providence-Guin-Boswell-Ruston association 


Moderately well drained, silty soils on narrow ridgetops, 
and well drained to excessively drained soils on strongly 
sloping to very steep side slopes 

This association consists mainly of soils on narrow 
ridgetops and on strongly sloping to very steep side 
slopes. The Providence, Guin, Bommel and Ruston are 
the major soils in the association. The Providence soils 
are moderately well drained and formed in a thin layer 
of loess over coastal plain material. The Ruston soils 
are well drained and deep. ‘They formed in coastal plain 
material. The Guin and Boswell soils vary in drainage 
and in depth. 

The surface layer of the Providence soils is silt loam, 
and that of the Guin soils is gravelly sandy loam. The 
surface layer of the Boswell ‘soils is silt to loam, and 
that of the Ruston soils is loam to sandy loam. The 
Providence soils have a subsoil of silty clay loam and 
have a fragipan. The Guin and Boswell soils have a 
subsoil of gravelly sandy loam to clay, and the Ruston 
soils, a subsoil of sandy clay loam. 

This association occupies about 20 percent of the 
county and is in the northwestern part. The Providence 
soils are on the narrow ridgetops and on the strongly 
sloping side slopes; the Guin and Boswell soils are mainly 


on the very steep side slopes; and the Ruston soils are 
on the steep to very steep side slopes. 

Minor soils in this association are the Falaya and 
Bude, which are somewhat poorly drained. The Falaya 
soils are in narrow draws, where they have formed in 
local alluvium. The Bude soils are on the wider, gently 
sloping ridges. 

The Providence soils make up about 35 percent of the 
association; the Guin and Boswell soils, 25 percent; the 
Ruston soils, 20 percent; the Bude soils, 10 percent; and 
the Falaya soils, 10 percent. More than half of the as- 
sociation consists of soils in capability classes VI and 
VI, which are generally not suitable for cultivation. 

About 7,000 acres of this association is in the Homo- 
chitto National Forest. Also within the association are 
a number of tree farms and livestock farms where 
beef cattle are raised. There are some general farms, 
where cotton and corn are the chief crops. Most of the 
farms are small, and most of them are moderately pro- 
ductive. They are generally owned by the operator. A 
large number of the farmers or members of their famil- 
ies work in industry. 


3. Falaya-Waverly-Collins association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained, silty soils on 
flood plains 

This association consists of nearly level soils on flats 
along the major streams in the county. The soils have 
formed in recent, silty alluvium; most of them have a 
surface layer and a subsoil of silt loam. 

The largest area of this association is along Bogue 
Chitto River. Smaller areas are along the Homochitto 
River, McCall Creek, Little Bahala Creek, Fair River, 
Amite River, and Topisaw and West Topisaw Creeks. The 
association occupies about 5 percent of the county. 

The Falaya, Waverly, and Collins are the major soils 
in this association. The Falaya soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and are the most extensive. They are 
on_large flats throughout the association. The Waverly 
soil is poorly drained. It is on large flats and in de- 
pressions near the uplands, but it also occupies wide 
areas of bottom lands. The Collins soils, which are 
moderately well drained, occur in many places in small 
areas near streams. 

The Falaya soils have a surface layer that is dark 
grayish brown to brown; the Waverly soil, a surface 
layer that is grayish brown; and the Collins soils, a 
surface layer that is brown to grayish brown. Below 
the surface layer, the Falaya soils are brown to a depth 
of 14 inches and the Collins soils are brown to a depth 
of 20 inches. The Waverly soil is gray to grayish brown 
below a depth of 6 inches. 

Minor soils in this association are the Hatchie, which 
are somewhat poorly drained, and the Freeland, which 
are moderately well drained. These soils are nearly level 
to gently sloping and are on terraces. They are mapped 
as an undifferentiated unit. Also in the association are 
the Collins and Iuka soils, which, like the Hatchie and 
Freeland soils, have been mapped as an undifferentiated 
unit. The Collins and Iuka soils are moderately well 
drained and are on bottom lands. 

The Falaya soils make up about 50 percent of the 
association; the Waverly soil, 830 percent; the Collins 
soils, 10 percent; the Hatchie and Freeland soils, 8 per- 
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cent; and the Collins and Iuka soils, 2 percent. About 
half of the acreage is in capability class III. The soils 
are used mainly for pasture and forest, but a small acre- 
age is in tilled crops. 

Many of the farms within this association are small. 
Most of them are moderately productive and are owned 
by the operator. There are several general farms. Cot- 
ton, oats, and corn are the main crops. 


Soils Formed in Coastal Plain Materials 


The soils of this group formed in unconsolidated ma- 
terials, or coastal plain sediments, that were laid down 
during the Pliocene period when the sea covered this 
area. After this area emerged from the sea, it was cov- 
ered by a thin mantle of windblown sediments, or loess, 
which became mixed with the uppermost part of the 
coastal plain material. 

The influence of the loess is evident on the broad 
ridges, where the soils have a surface layer of silt loam. 
On the side slopes geologic erosion has removed the loess, 
and there the soils have formed mainly in sandy coastal 
plain material. In the more nearly level parts of the 
uplands where geologic erosion has been least active, 
there is loessal material throughout the profile. 

The two associations, which consist of soils formed in 
coastal plain material, are both in the uplands. 


4. Guin-Boswell-Dulac association 


Moderately well drained, silty and clayey soils on ridges, 
and well-drained to excessively drained, gravelly soils on 
steep to very steep side slopes 


This association consists mainly of soils on ridges and 
on the steep to very steep side slopes. The Guin, Bos- 
well, and Dulac are the major soils in the association. 
The Guin soils formed in coastal plain material and 
have a surface layer and subsoil of gravelly sandy loam. 
The Boswell soils formed in coastal plain material and 
have a surface layer of silt loam, loam, or sandy loam 
that overlies a subsoil of clay. The Dulac soils formed 
in a thin mantle of loess. Their upper layers are silty, 
and these soils have a fragipan. 

This association occupies about 10 percent of the 
county. It is in the northeastern part. 

The Guin and Boswell soils are on the steep to very 
steep side slopes. Boswell soils are also with the Dulac 
soils on narrow to broad ridgetops and on moderately 
sloping side slopes. 

Minor soils of this association are the Providence soils, 
which are on ridgetops and are moderately well drained; 
the Ruston soils, which are on steep to very steep side 
slopes and are well drained; and the Falaya soils, which 
are in narrow draws and are somewhat poorly drained. 

The Guin and Boswell soils, mapped together, make 
up about 45 percent of this association; Dulac and Bos- 
well soils, mapped together, 35 percent; Ruston soils, 10 
percent; Providence soils, 8 percent; and Falaya soils, 
2 percent. Slightly less than one-third of this associa- 
tion consists of soils in capability class III. A little 
more than one-third consists of soils in capability class 
VII. The other soils within the association are in ca- 
pability classes II, IV, and VI. 


This association is mainly in forest. Private com- 
panies have fairly large holdings in the northern part 
of the association. A small acreage is in pasture or is 
used for tilled crops. Also within the association are a 
number of tree farms, and livestock farms where beef 
cattle are raised. There are some general farms, where 
cotton and corn are the chief crops. Many of the farms 
are small, and most of them are moderately productive. 
They are generally owned by the operator. 


5. Ora-Ruston-Bude association 


Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, 
silty soils on broad ridges, and well-drained, sandy soils 
on moderate to very steep side slopes 


This association consists mainly of soils on broad ridge- 
tops, on moderate side slopes, and on steep to very steep 
side slopes adjacent to the larger bottoms. The Ora, 
Ruston, and Bude soils are the major soils in the asso- 
ciation. The Ora and Ruston soils are on broad to nar- 
row ridgetops and on moderate side slopes; the Ruston 
soils are on strongly sloping to very steep side slopes; 
and the Bude soils are on broad ridgetops. 

The Ora and Ruston soils, formed in coastal plain 
material, are moderately well drained to well drained. 
The Bude soils, formed in a thin mantle of loess over 
coastal plain material, are somewhat poorly drained. 
In most places the surface layer of the Ora and Bude 
soils is silt loam. The Ora soils have a subsoil of yel- 
lowish-red loam, and the Bude soils have a subsoil of 
strong-brown silty clay loam. The soils of both series 
have a fragipan. The surface layer of the Ruston soils 
is sandy loam to loam, and their subsoil is red to yel- 
lowish-red sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

This association occupies about 20 percent of the 
county. It is in the southeastern and south-central parts. 

Minor soils in this association are the Falaya, which 
are somewhat poorly drained and occupy small areas of 
bottom lands; the Pheba soils, which are somewhat 
poorly drained and are on broad ridgetops; the Guin, 
which are well drained and are on very steep slopes; 
and the Providence, which are moderately well drained 
and are on narrow, gently sloping ridgetops. 

The Ora and Ruston soils, mapped as an undifferen- 
tiated soil unit, make up about 30 percent of the asso- 
ciation; Ruston soils, mapped separately, 30 percent; 
Bude soils, 15 percent; Falaya soils, 10 percent; Pheba 
soils, 5 percent; Guin soils, 5 percent; and Providence 
soils, 5 percent. Slightly less than one-third of this 
association consists of soils in capability class IT, and 
less than one-third consists of soils in capability class IIT. 
The other soils within the association are in classes IV, 
VI, and VII. 

The soils in this association are used mainly for pas- 
ture or are in trees, but a small acreage is in tilled crops. 
A number of livestock farms, where beef and dairy cat- 
tle are raised, are within the association. There are 
several general farms. Cotton, oats, and corn are the 
chief crops. Many of the farms are small, and most of 
them are moderately productive. They are generally 
owned by the operator. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This section has several main parts. The first de- 
scribes general management practices, suitable for field 
crops and pasture, that are applicable to all of the soils 
in the county. The second explains the system the Soil 
Conservation Service uses in grouping soils according to 
their capability; it also places the soils of the county in 
capability units, or, as they are sometimes called, man- 
agement groups. The third gives estimated yields per 
acre of the principal crops grown under two levels of 
management. Following the information about esti- 
mated yields is a discussion of the suitability of the soils 
for growing trees for wood products and a description of 
practices that can be used to help conserve wildlife. 
es there is a discussion of the engineering uses of the 
soils. 


General Management Needs 


_ Inthe following pages management practices that apply 
in general to all of the soils of Lincoln County are 
discussed. The first part gives statements about manage- 
ment of cropland, and the second part, statements about 
the management of pastures. 

Management of cropland—Some principles of good 
management apply to all of the tillable soils in the 
county. These include using a suitable cropping system, 
returning crop residues to the soil, establishing terraces 
and grassed waterways, and arranging the rows prop- 
erly to help control erosion and improve drainage. They 
also include using good tillage practices and applying 
adequate amounts of fertilizer and lime. 

A suitable cropping system is one that includes a cover 
crop. The cover crop helps to control erosion and adds 
to or maintains the supply of organic matter. It needs 
to be planted early in fall and allowed to grow as late 
in spring as practical. The best results are obtained if 
the cover crop is allowed to go to seed. Crops that are 
planted after a cover crop has been grown withstand 
drought better than those that follow other crops, be- 
cause the cover crop helps to make the soil more porous. 
Suitable cropping systems are described under each ca- 
pability unit. 

The residues from crops need to be left on the surface 
to provide a protective covering and to add organic mat- 
ter to the soil. One of the best ways of handling crop 
residues is to shred the material and distribute it evenly 
on the surface. The field should never be burned over. 

On the gently sloping to sloping soils, good manage- 
ment is needed to control erosion. This includes the use 
of a suitable cropping system. Erosion by water is a 
serious problem in many places in the county. The loss 
of any of the surface soil reduces the supply of organic 
matter and plant nutrients. It also makes the soil less 
permeable. As a result, more water runs off, the hazard 
of erosion becomes greater, and the supply of available 
moisture decreases. 

Water may cause either sheet or gully erosion. The 
degree of erosion depends on the length and steepness of 
the slopes; on the texture, structure, and permeability of 
the soil; and on the vegetation. 


Among the practices that will help control water ero- 
sion are the following: (1) Establishing terraces on 
slopes that do not exceed 8 percent; (2) seeding suitable 
native and tame grasses in waterways and outlets; (8) 
diverting water that runs off higher areas; (4) tilling 
and planting on the contour or parallel to the terraces; 
(5) utilizing crop residues; and (6) installing dams, 
grade stabilization structures, or other structures if they 
are needed. 

Good tillage practices are necessary for high yields. 
Frequent tillage destroys the structure of the soil. It 
causes the surface layer to become powdery so that it 
will not absorb water and is readily eroded. Frequent 
tillage also destroys organic matter. Generally, a good 
practice is to till only enough to prepare a good seedbed 
and to control weeds and volunteer growth. 

A tillage pan, also called a plowpan, has formed be- 
low the plow layer in some of the soils. A pan is most 
common in the silt loams, but some of the sandy soils 
also have a pan. A pan develops because the soil is 
always tilled at the same depth. Also, the wheels of 
the tractor compress the plow layer if the soil is moist, 
and the finer particles of clay move downward to fill the 
fine pores in the pan. Consequently, a platy structure 
forms below the plow layer. 

To prevent a plowpan from forming, vary the depth 
of plowing and do not till when the soil is moist. Grow- 
ing deep-rooted legumes may help to prevent a pan from 
forming or may help to correct one that has formed. 

For the soils of this county, a complete fertilizer is 
generally required if good yields are to be obtained. 
Nitrogen is the principal fertilizer needed for most of 
the crops commonly grown. Bulletins that give recom- 
mendations and that are based on recent experiments 
with different kinds of fertilizer can be obtained from 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Some crops, especially legumes, need lime. The amount 
of lime needed to raise the soil reaction to a designated 
pH can be determined by testing the soil. Soil tests are 
also valuable to determine the amount of phosphate and 
potash needed. Soil testing is a free service that is of- 
fered to the farmers of the county. Sample boxes, mail- 
ing cartons, and instructions for soil testing are avail- 
able at the office of the county agent. 

Management of pastures—The raising of beef cattle 
and dairy cattle and, to some extent, sheep, has become 
an important enterprise in Lincoln County in the past 
15 years. As a result the acreage in improved pastures 
and hay crops has increased. 

Most long-range grazing programs are built around 
the use of perennial grasses and legumes grown on im- 
proved pastures. Some pastures are rotated with field 
crops. Small grains, ryegrass, millet, and other annual 
crops are suitable for finishing feeder cattle. They can 
also be used to supplement the forage in perennial pas- 
tures used for dairy cows. 

The most practical mixture for seeding permanent pas- 
tures is one that includes both summer and winter peren- 
nial grasses. Bahiagrass, bermudagrass, or tall fescue 
grown with a suitable legume can be used for this pur- 
pose. The legume is seeded with the perennial grass to 
supply nitrogen to the grass and to improve the quality 
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of the forage. The following are suggestions for suit- 
able pasture mixtures: 


On steep, well-drained, sandy soils: 
1. Bahiagrass grown with crimson clover or vetch. 
2. Bermudagrass grown with crimson clover or 
vetch. 


On gently sloping, silty soils: 
1. Bahiagrass grown with crimson clover, wild win- 
ter peas, or whiteclover. . : 
2. Dallisgrass grown with whiteclover or wild win- 
ter peas. 


3. Tall fescue and wild winter peas. 
4. Coastal bermudagrass and wild winter peas. 


On soils of bottom lands: 


1. Bahiagrass grown with whiteclover. 
2. Tall fescue grown with whiteclover. 
8. Dallisgrass grown with whiteclover. 


The pasture mixtures mentioned are given only as gen- 
eral suggestions. For more details on planning a pas- 
ture and for information about the rates of seeding, 
dates of planting, and rates at which fertilizer should 
be applied, consult a technician of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable they are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
the limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The 
eight capability classes in the broadest grouping are des- 
ignated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I 
are the soils that have few limitations, the widest range 
of use, and the least risk of damage when they are used. 
The soils in the other classes have progressively greater 
natural limitations. In class VIII are soils and Jand- 
forms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they 
do not produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or 
wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes, there 
can be as many as four subclasses. The subclass is in- 
dicated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or e, to the 
class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e¢ shows that 
the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close-grow- 
ing plant cover is maintained; w means that water in 
or on the soil will interfere with plant growth or cul- 
tivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and ¢, used in only some parts of the country, indicates 
that the chief limitation is a climate that is too cold or 
too dry. 

In class I (none in Lincoln County) there are no sub- 
classes, because the soils of this class have few or no 
limitations. Class V (none in Lincoln County) can con- 


tain, at the most, only suliclasses w, s, and c, because 
the soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion 
but have other limitations that limit their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to man- 
agement. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient 
grouping of soils for making many statements about 
their management. Capability units are generally iden- 
tified by numbers assigned locally, for example, A7—ITe- 
5 or A7-IITe~4, 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of ma- 
jor, and generally expensive, landforming that. would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible, but unlikely, 
major reclamation projects. 

Lincoln County has approximately 59,450 acres of sub- 
class IIe land; 6,800 acres of subclass [Iw land; 49,850 
acres of subclass IIe land; 95,650 acres of subclass IIIw 
land; 44,000 acres of subclass [Ve land; 11,300 acres of 
subclass [Vw land; 21,850 acres of subclass VIe land; 
and 57,300 acres of subclass VIIe and VIIs land. In 
addition, there is approximately 28,750 acres in other 
uses, such as urban and built-up areas, roads, and high- 
ways. These figures suggest that it would be possible 
to have approximately 66,300 acres in crops other than 
grasses and legumes; 200,650 acres in grasses and leg- 
umes; and 79,150 acres in trees. 

The capability classes, subclasses, and units in which 
the soils of Lincoln County are classified are defined in 
the listing that follows. The soils were assigned to ca- 
pability units on a statewide basis. Because not all of 
the capability units in the State are represented in this 
county, the numbering of the units may not be consecu- 
tive. For example, no soils of capability unit A7-ITe4 
have been recognized in Lincoln County. Therefore, 
this capability unit is not discussed in this report. 

Capability units that begin with A7 are in the loessal 
resource area, and those that begin with A8 are in the 
coastal plain resource area. 


Class I.—Soils with few limitations that restrict their 
use. (None in Lincoln County.) 

Class II.—Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit A7-IIe-5: Gently sloping, moderately 
well drained, silty soils, dominantly with a 
fragipan. 

Unit A3-ITe-7: Gently sloping, moderately 
well drained to well drained silt Joams to 
sandy loams, dominantly with a fragipan. 

Subclass Ilw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit A7—IIw-1: Nearly level, moderately well 
drained, silty soils of bottom lands that are 
subject to overflow. 
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Class I1I.—Soils that, have severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, or that require special con- 
servation practices, or both. 

Subclass IITe: Soils subject to severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit A7-IIIe4: Moderately sloping, moder- 
ately well drained, silty soils, dominantly with 
a fragipan. 

Unit A’-IIIe-5: Moderately sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained, silty soils that have a fragi- 

an. 

Unit A7-IIIe-9: Gently sloping, moderately 
well drained, severely eroded, silty soils with 
a fragipan. 

Unit A8-IiIe-7: Moderately sloping, moder- 
ately well drained to well drained, silty to 
loamy soils, dominantly with a loam fragipan. 

Unit A3-IITe-8: Gently sloping, moderately 
well drained, severely eroded, silty to loamy 
soil with a loam fragipan. 

Subclass IIIw: Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit A7-ITIw-1: Nearly level, somewhat poor- 
ly drained, silty soils of bottom lands that are 
subject. to overflow. 

Unit A‘-ITIw-2: Nearly level, dominantly 
somewhat poorly drained, silty soils that have 
a fragipan. 

Unit A?-IIIw-3: Gently sloping, dominantly 
somewhat poorly drained, silty soils that have 
a fragipan. 

Unit A3-IIIw-2: Gently sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a loam fragi- 
pan. 

Class IV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, or that require very care- 
ful management, or both. 

Subclass I[Ve: Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit A7-IVe-5: Moderately sloping to sloping, 
moderately well drained, severely eroded, silty 
soils that have a fragipan or a slowly perme- 
able layer. 

Unit A7-IVe-6: Strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained, silty soil that has a fragipan. 

Unit A7-IVe-7: Gently sloping to moderately 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained, severely 
eroded, silty soils that have a fragipan. 

Unit A38-IVe-1: Strongly sloping, deep, well- 
drained, sandy soils. 

Unit A38-IVe-9: Moderately sloping, severely 
eroded, moderately well drained to well 
drained soils, dominantly with a fragipan. 

Subclass IVw: Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Unit A7-IVw-1: Nearly level, poorly drained, 
silty alluvial soils that are subject to frequent 
overflow. 

Unit A7-IVw-2: Nearly level, poorly drained, 
silty soils in upland depressions, on flats, or 
on stream terraces. 

638025—63——2 


Class V.—Soils not likely to erode but that have other 
limitations, impractical to remove without major rec- 
lamation, that limit their use largely to pasture or 
range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. (None 
in Lincoln County.) 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and_that 
limit their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vie: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Unit A38-ViIe-1: Strongly sloping, well-drained, 
loamy soils. 

Unit A3-Vie-2: Strongly sloping, well-drained, 
severely eroded soils that have a surface layer 
of loam to sandy clay loam. 

Unit A38-VIe-5: Strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained to excessively drained soils that 
have variable textures. 

Subclass VIs: Soils generally unsuitable for culti- 
vation and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or other features. 

Unit A38-VIs-1: Nearly level, very droughty, 
sandy and gravelly soils of bottom lands. 

Unit A8-VIs2: Droughty, gravelly and sandy, 
gently sloping to strongly sloping soils. 

Class VII—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to graz- 
ing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Diane Vile: Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Unit A7-VIIe-3: Very severely eroded, gullied 
land. 

Unit A3-VIIe-1: Steep to very steep, well- 
drained soils that have a surface layer of 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam and a medium- 
textured subsoil. 

Unit A3-VITe-4: Steep to very steep, moder- 
ately well drained to excessively drained, vari- 
able textured soils. 

Subclass VIIs: Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Unit A3-VIIs-1: Droughty, gravelly 
sandy, steep to very steep soils. 

Class VITI.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and that restrict 
their use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or es- 
thetic purposes. (None in Lincoln County.) 


Management by capability units 


and 


The soils in a given capability unit have about the 
same limitations and susceptibility to damage, need about 
the same kind of management, and respond to manage- 
ment in about the same way. In the following pages 
each capability unit is described, the soils in it are named, 
and management for the group is suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-Ife-5 


This capability unit consists of gently sloping, moder- 
ately well drained, silty soils that are slightly to moder- 
ately eroded. All of the soils, except the Boswell, have 
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Figure 2.—Bahiagrass pasture on Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


a fragipan at a depth of about 20 to 24 inches. This 
compact layer retards the movement of roots, air, and 
moisture. Although the Boswell soils lack a fragipan, 
they have a slowly permeable, clayey subsoil. The sur- 
face layer of the soils in this unit 1s chiefly silt loam and 
is at least 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is silty clay 
loam to heavy silt loam. The soils in this unit are— 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. They are subject to erosion if they 
are not protected. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. 
Above the fragipan or layer of clay, water moves at a 
moderate rate, but it moves slowly through the fragipan. 
The available moisture-holding capacity is generally ade- 
quate for plants. These soils contain little organic mat- 
ter, are moderate in fertility, and are strongly acid. They 
respond well to good management. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to 
be built up and maintained, and the soils need a com- 
plete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic mat- 
ter improves the structure of the soils and increases the 
rate of infiltration and moisture-holding capacity. It 
also makes bacteria more active, reduces the rate of run- 
off, and keeps the soils from crusting and packing. The 
supply of organic matter can be increased by including 
a sod crop in the cropping system and protecting the 
soils with a cover crop. 

The soils of this unit are well suited to cotton, annual 
lespedeza, and small grain, and they are fairly well suited 
to sorghum, corn, and soybeans. Good yields of forage 
are obtained (fig. 2) if they are used for pastures of 
bermudagrass, ryegrass, crimson clover, annual lespedeza, 
bahiagrass, and johnsongrass. Dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
and whiteclover do fairly well. The soils are well suited 
to pines and hardwoods. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 


4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 


3 years of sod, followed by 3 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

8 years of small grain and lespedeza, followed by 2 years of 
row crops with a winter cover crop after each. 

If these soils are used for row crops, they will need 
vegetated outlets, terraces, and contour cultivation. In 
places diversions may be used if runoff from higher lying 
areas is a problem. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-Ile-7 

This capability unit consists of gently sloping, slightly 
to moderately eroded silt loams to sandy loams. The 
Ora soils are moderately well drained and have a fragipan 
at a depth of about 24 inches. This compact layer re- 
tards the movement of roots, air, and moisture. The 
Ruston soils are well drained and lack a fragipan. The 
surface layer of the soils in this unit ranges from loam 
or silt loam to sandy loam in texture. The subsoil is 
friable sandy clay loam to loam. The soils in this unit 
are— 


Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. The rate of infiltration is moder- 
ate. In the Ora soils permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The available mois- 
ture-holding capacity is usually adequate for plants. The 
soils contain little organic matter, but crops grown on 
them make good yields. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to 
be built up and maintained, and the soils also need a 
complete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
matter increases the rate of infiltration and the moisture- 
holding capacity. It also. makes bacteria more active, 
reduces the rate of runoff, and keeps the soils from crust- 
ing and packing. The supply of organic matter can be 
increased by including sod in the cropping system and 
managing crop residues well. 

The soils of this unit are well suited to corn, cotton, 
small grain, sudangrass, millet, sorghum, and truck crops. 
They are fairly well suited to annual lespedeza, dallis- 
grass, tall fescue, and white clover, and they are well 
suited to bermudagrass, bahiagrass, rescuegrass, and 
crimson clover grown for pasture. Pines grow well on 
these soils. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

a oe for half the time, and row crops grown the other 
alf. 
8 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

Tf these soils are used for row crops, they will need 
vegetated outlets, terraces, and proper row arrangement. 
Diversions may be needed if runoff from higher lying 
areas is a problem. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IIw-1 n 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, moderately 
well drained, silty soils of bottom lands that are subject 
to overflow. Crops on these soils make good yields. The 
soils have a surface layer of silt loam to loam. The un- 
derlying soil material has a slightly heavier texture than 
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the surface layer and consists of silt loam or sandy loam. 
The soils in this unit are— 

Collins silt loam. 

Collins and Iuka soils. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. Infiltration and permeability are 
moderate, and the available moisture-holding capacity is 
adequate for plants to grow. The soils contain little 
organic matter. Overfalls and caving streambanks are 
a problem in many places. 

The supply of organic matter needs to be built up as 
high as feasible in these soils and should be maintained 
at a high level. A good supply of organic matter im- 
proves the structure of the soils and increases the rate 
of infiltration and the moisture-holding capacity. It also 
makes bacteria more active and keeps the soils from 
crusting and packing. Including sod in the cropping 
system, adding fertilizer to row crops, and managing 
crop residues will help to increase the supply of organic 
matter. These soils need nitrogen. Many of the areas 
will also need a complete fertilizer and lime for high 
yields. 

The soils of this unit are well suited to cotton, corn, 
small grain, soybeans, truck crops, and sorghum. They 
are also well suited to bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall 
fescue, lespedeza, bahiagrass, white clover, and red clover 
grown for pasture. Lowland hardwoods and loblolly 
pines of good quality grow well. 

: The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
ems: 
3 years of sod, followed by 3 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 


8 years of oats and lespedeza, followed by 3 years of row crops 
with a winter cover crop after each. 


Row crops grown with a winter cover crop need to 
have large amounts of fertilizer added, and the residues 
from the crop should be well managed. If the soils are 
used for row crops, the rows need to be arranged properly. 
W-type ditches are required to remove excess water, and 
in some places secondary drainage ditches ought to be 
provided. Caving streambanks and overfalls should be 
stabilized. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IIle-4 


This capability unit consists of moderately sloping, 
moderately well drained, silty soils of uplands that are 
slightly to moderately eroded. All of the soils, except 
the Boswell, have a fragipan at a depth of about 20 to 
24 inches. This compact layer retards the movement of 
roots, air, and moisture. The Boswell soils lack a fragi- 
pan, but they have a slowly permeable, clayey subsoil. 
In most places the soils have a surface layer of silt loam 
and a subsoil of silty clay loam. The soils in this unit 
are— 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. Their slopes are strong enough so 
that erosion is likely to be severe. The rate of infiltra- 
tion is fairly slow. Permeability is moderate above the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan or clayey layer. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is generally adequate 


for plants. The soils contain little organic matter. They 
are moderate in fertility and respond well to good man- 
agement. 

These soils need to be protected by a cover of plants or 
crop residues as much of the time as feasible. The cover 
reduces the rate of runoff and helps to keep the soils 
from eroding. The supply of organic matter needs to 
be built up and maintained, and the soils require a com- 
plete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
matter improves the structure of the soils and increases 
the rate of infiltration and moisture-holding capacity. 
It also makes bacteria more active, reduces the rate of 
runoff, and keeps the soils from crusting and packing. 
The supply of organic matter can be increased by in- 
cluding a sod crop in the cropping system and using 
crop residues as a mulch. 

These soils are better suited to sod crops than to row 
crops, but they are fairly well suited to row crops. Cot- 
ton, annual lespedeza, and small grain grow well, and 
sorghum, corn, soybeans, and similar crops grow fairly 
well. The soils are also fairly well suited to bermuda- 
grass, ryegrass, bahiagrass, crimson clover, annual Jespe- 
deza, and white clover grown for pasture. Pines and 
hardwoods grow well. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

3 years of small grain and lespedeza, followed by 1 year of a 
row crop. 

If these soils are used for row crops, they will need 
vegetated outlets and terraces to help control runoff and 
erosion. They will also need to be tilled on the contour. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-Ille-5 

This capability unit consists of moderately sloping, 
somewhat poorly drained, silty soils that are slightly to 
moderately eroded. The soils are on uplands and formed 
in a thin mantle of loess over coastal plain material. 
A fragipan that retards the movement of roots, air, and 
moisture is at a depth of about 14 to 17 inches. The 
surface layer of these soils is silt loam, and their subsoil 
is clay. The soils in this unit are— 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils can be tilled fairly easily, but they tend to 
crust when bare. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow 
in the fragipan. In most places the available moisture- 
holding capacity is limited because the fragipan is near 
the surface; therefore, roots cannot penetrate deep enough 
to get the necessary plant nutrients and water. These soils 
are cold. They contain little organic matter and are low 
in fertility. Because water moves very slowly through the 
fragipan, there are periods when the soils are too wet 
and other periods when they are too dry. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to 
be built up and maintained, and the soils also need a 
complete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
matter improves the structure of the soils. It also keeps 
the soils from crusting and packing and makes bacteria 
more active. The supply of organic matter can be in- 
creased by including a sod crop in the cropping system. 
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The sod should be overseeded with a winter grass or 
legume. 

These soils are better suited to grass than to row crops. 
They are well suited to sorghum and are fairly well 
suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grain. Pas- 
tures of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, wild winter peas, 
whiteclover, and lespedeza produce good yields. The soils 
are only fairly well suited to tall fescue, dallisgrass, 
sudangrass, and millet. Loblolly and longleaf pines 
grow well. 


If these soils are cultivated, they will need vegetated. 


waterways, which will provide drainage without becom- 
ing eroded. They will also need to be tilled on the 
contour. 

CAPABILITY UNIT A7-Ille~9 

Only one soil—Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, severely eroded—is in this capability unit. This 
soil has gentle slopes and is moderately well drained. It 
is silty and is severely eroded. A fragipan that retards 
the movement of roots, air, and moisture is at a depth of 
about 18 to 20 inches. This soil is on uplands and formed 
ina thin mantle of loess over coastal plain material. The 
original surface layer has been almost entirely lost 
through erosion. The present surface layer, which is silt 
loam consisting chiefly of material from the upper part 
of the subsoil, overlies a subsoil of friable silty clay loam. 
In many places there are shallow gullies. 

This soil can be worked fairly easily, but it tends to 
crust and pack when bare. The rate of infiltration is 
slow; there is a large amount of runoff, and the soil 
erodes readily if it is not protected by a cover of plants. 
Water moves through the upper part of the subsoil at 
a moderate rate, and slowly Aas the fragipan. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is fairly low. The 
soil contains little organic matter, and the supply of 
organic matter is hard to maintain. Fertility 1s mod- 
erate. 

This soil needs to have a cover of plants or crop resi- 
dues on it as much of the time as feasible. The cover 
helps to protect the soils from erosion. A good supply 
of organic matter needs to be built up and maintained, 
and the soil requires a complete fertilizer and lime. The 
organic matter improves the structure of the soil and 
increases the rate of infiltration and moisture-holding 
capacity. It also reduces the rate of runoff and keeps 
the soil from crusting and packing. The supply of or- 
ganic matter can be increased by including a sod crop 
in the cropping system and protecting the soil with a 
cover crop. 

This soil is better suited to sod crops than to row crops. 
Cotton, oats, wheat, and rye grow well, but the soil is 
only fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, and sorghum. 
Good yields of forage are obtained if this soil is used for 
pastures of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and crimson clover. 
The soil is fairly well suited to dallisgrass, annual Jes- 
pedeza, and whiteclover, but it is not suited to tall fescue 
or sudangrass. Pines grow well on this soil. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

3 years of sod, followed by 3 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 


3 years of small grain and lespedeza, followed by 2 years of 
row crops with a winter cover crop after each. 


If this soil is used for cultivated crops, the rows should 
be run on the contour and vegetated outlets provided. 
Terraces will also be needed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-IDe-7 


This capability unit consists of moderately sloping, 
slightly to moderately eroded silt loams to sandy loams. 
The Ora soils are moderately well drained and have a 
loam fragipan at a depth of about 20 to 24 inches. This 
compact layer retards the movement of roots, air, and 
moisture. The Ruston soils are well drained and lack 
a fragipan. The surface layer of the soils in this unit 
ranges from loam or silt loam to sandy loam in texture. 
The subsoil is friable loam to clay loam. The soils in 
this unit are— 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. Their slopes are strong enough 
that erosion is likely to be severe if the soils are not pro- 
tected. Therefore, close-growing crops need to be grown 
2 years out of every 3. Runoff is rapid, and the rate of 
infiltration is moderate. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The available 
moisture-holding capacity is generally adequate for plants 
to grow. These soils contain little organic matter, but 
crops grown on them make good yields. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to be 
built up and maintained, and the soils need a complete 
fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic matter 
increases the rate of infiltration and moisture-holding 
capacity. It also makes bacteria more active, reduces the 
rate of runoff, and keeps the soils from crusting and 
pee The supply of organic material can be increased 

y including a sod crop in the cropping system and using 
the crop residues as a mulch. Overseeding a winter grass 
or legume in the established sod is a good practice. 

These soils are better suited to sod crops than to row 
crops, but they are fairly well suited to row crops. Cot- 
ton, small grain, vetch, and early truck crops grow well, 
and the soils are fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, 
sudangrass, millet, sorghum, and annual lespedeza. Good 
yields of forage are obtained if the soils are used for 
pastures of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and crimson clover. 
The soils are only fairly well suited, however, to dallis- 
grass and whiteclover, and they are not suited to tall 
fescue. Loblolly and longleaf pines grow well. 

The following is an cennpls 
system : 

4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

If these soils are used for cultivated crops, the rows 
should be run on the contour and vegetated outlets pro- 
vided. Terraces will also be needed. 


of a suitable cropping 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-IIle-8 

Only one soil—Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded—is in this capability unit. This gently 
sloping soil is moderately well drained and is severely 
eroded. A loam fragipan, which retards the movement 
of roots, air, and moisture, is at a depth of about 14 to 
20 inches. Nearly all of the original surface layer has 
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been lost through erosion. The present surface layer is 
silt loam and consists chiefly of material from the upper 
part of the subsoil. It overlies a subsoil of strong-brown, 
friable clay loam. In places there are gullies. 

The soil is similar to the soils in capability unit A8— 
IIIe-7, but it has milder slopes, a slower rate of infiltra- 
tion, and lower available moisture-holding capacity. It 
is also shallower over the compact layer and is slightly 
less productive of several kinds of crops that are grown 
locally. 

This soil can be worked fairly easily, but it tends to 
crust and pack when bare. Runoff is rapid, and the rate 
of infiltration is slow. The soil erodes readily if it is not 
protected. Permeability is moderate above the fragipan 
and slow in the fragipan. The available moisture-hold- 
ing capacity is limited. 

A cover of plants or crop residues needs to be kept on 
this soil as much of the time as feasible. This cover 
helps to protect the soil from further erosion. The sup- 
ply of organic matter needs to be built up and main- 
tained. The soil also requires a complete fertilizer and 
lime. A good supply of organic matter improves the 
structure of the soil and increases the rate of infiltration 
and moisture-holding capacity. It also makes bacteria 
more active and keeps the soil from crusting and pack- 
ing. The supply of organic material can be increased 
by including a sod crop in the cropping system. 

This soil is better suited to sod crops than to row 
crops, but it is fairly well suited to row crops. Cotton, 
small grain, early truck crops, vetch, and wild winter 
peas grow well, and the soil is fairly well suited to corn, 
soybeans, sudangrass, annual lespedeza, sorghum, and 
orchards. Good yields of forage are obtained if the soil 
is used for pastures of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and 
crimson clover. The soil is only fairly well suited, how- 
ever, to whiteclover and dallisgrass, and it is not suited 
to tall fescue. Pines grow well on this soil. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

2 years of close-growing crops, followed by 2 years of row crops 
with a winter cover crop after each. 

4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 

If this soil is used for cultivated crops, the rows should 
be run on the contour and vegetated outlets provided. 
Terraces will also be needed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-Iilw-1 

This capability unit consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained, silty soils of bottom lands that are sub- 
ject to overflow. The surface layer of these soils is silt 
loam. Their subsoil is also silt loam, but it has a heavier 
texture than the surface layer. The soils in this unit 
are— 

Falaya silt loam. 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. Streambank cutting and overfalls 
may be serious problems along McCall Creek and Homo- 
chitto River. Infiltration, permeability, and the avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity are all moderate. The 
soils are cold. They contain little organic matter, but 


Figure 3._-Secondary drainage ditch im a field of Falaya silt loam. 


they are fairly high in fertility. A plowpan forms 
readily. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to 
be built up as high as feasible, and the soils require a 
complete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
matter improves the structure of the soils, increases the 
rate of infiltration and the moisture-holding capacity, 
and keeps the soils from crusting and packing. The sup- 
ply of organic matter can be increased by including a 
sod crop in the cropping system, using a large amount of 
fertilizer for row crops, and managing crop residues well. 

These soils are well suited to grass and are fairly well 
suited to row crops. Corn, soybeans, and sorghum grow 
well, but the soils are only fairly well suited to cotton 
and.small grain. Good yields of forage are obtained if 
the soils are used for pastures of tall fescue, bermuda- 
grass, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, whiteclover, and winter 
peas. 

Lowland hardwoods of good quality grow well on these 
soils. Pines, especially loblolly pines, that are already 
growing on them do well, but the soils are not suitable 
for planting pines. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

3 years of grasses and legumes, followed by 3 years of row 
crops. 

3 Jone of small grain, followed by 3 years of row crops with 
a winter cover crop after each. 


With these cropping systems, a large amount of ferti- 
lizer ig required for row crops, the soils should be pro- 
tected by a winter cover crop when row crops are grown, 
and crop residues need to be well managed. In many 
places these soils need complete field drainage. Second- 
ary V- or W-type ditches should be used to remove the 
excess surface water (fig. 8). In addition, the rows ought 
to be arranged so as to provide surface drainage, and 
caving streambanks and overfalls need to be stabilized. 
Diversion ditches may be needed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IIIw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, domi- 
nantly somewhat poorly drained, silty soils. The soils 
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Figure 4.—A pasture of tall fescue on Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


have a fragipan that retards the movement of roots, air, 
and moisture. In most places the fragipan is at a depth 
of about 18 to 17 inches. It is a few inches deeper, how- 
ever, in the Freeland soil, which is moderately well 
drained. The soils in this unit are— 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils can be tilled fairly easily, but they tend to 
crust and pack when bare. The rate of infiltration is 
fairly slow. Permeability is moderate above the fragi- 
pan and slow in the fragipan. In most places the avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity is limited because the 
fragipan is near the surface; roots cannot penetrate deep 
enough to get the necessary plant nutrients and water. 
These soils are cold. They contain little organic matter 
and are low in fertility. A plowpan forms readily. Be- 
cause water moves very slowly through the fragipan, there 
are periods when the soils are too wet and other periods 
when they are too dry. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils should be 
built up and maintained, and the soils need a complete 
fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic material 
improves the structure, increases the rate of infiltration, 
and keeps the soils from crusting and packing. The sup- 
ply of organic matter can be increased by including a 
sod crop in the cropping system. 

These soils are better suited to sod crops than to row 
crops, but they are fairly well suited to row crops. Sor- 
ghum grows well, and the soils are fairly well suited to 
corn, soybeans, and small grain. Good yields of forage 
are obtained if the soils are used for pastures of bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, whiteclover, and lespedeza. The soils 
are only fairly well suited to dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
sudangrass, and millet. Loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines grow well. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

4 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 


3 years of small grain and lespedeza, followed by 2 years of 
row crops. 


If these soils are used for row crops, the rows need to 
be arranged properly. W-type ditches are needed to re- 
move the excess surface water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-Illw-3 
This capability unit consists of gently sloping, domi- 
nantly somewhat poorly drained soils that are silty and 
slightly to moderately eroded. The soils have a fragipan. 
In most places the fragipan is at a depth of about 14 to 
17 inches, but it is a few inches deeper in the Freeland 
soils, which are moderately well drained. The material 
underlying the fragipan is mainly silt loam or loam. 
These soils formed in a thin mantle of loess over coastal 
plain material. They are on uplands and on terraces 
along streams. Their surface layer is silt loam, and their 
subsoil is silty clay. The soils in this unit are— 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils are similar to the soils in capability unit 
A7-IIIw-2, but they have stronger slopes and better sur- 
face drainage. Their surface layer is also 2 to 4 inches 
thinner. 

The soils can be tilled fairly easily, but they tend to 
crust when bare. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow 
in the fragipan. In most places the available moisture- 
holding capacity is limited because the fragipan is near 
the surface; roots cannot penetrate deep enough to get 
the necessary plant nutrients and water. These soils are 
cold. They contain little organic matter and are low in 
fertility. Because water moves very slowly through the 
fragipan, there are periods when the soils are too wet and 
periods when they are too dry. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to 
be built up and maintained, and the soils also require 
a complete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
material improves the structure of the soils. It also keeps 
the soils from crusting and packing and makes bacteria 
more active. The supply of organic matter can be in- 
creased by including a sod crop in the cropping system. 
Overseeding the established soil with a winter grass or 
legume is a good practice. 

These soils are better suited to grass than to cultivated 
crops. Sorghum grows well, but the soils are only fairly 
well suited to corn, cotton, soybeans, and small grain. 
The soils are also fairly well suited to tall fescue, dallis- 
grass, sudangrass, and millet (fig. 4). Good yields of 
forage are obtained if the soils are used for pastures of 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, wild winter peas, whiteclover, 
and lespedeza. Loblolly and longleaf pines grow well. 

In most places the soils will need vegetated waterways, 
proper row arrangement, and other practices to control 
water if they are used for cultivated crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-Illw-2 

This capability unit consists of gently sloping, some- 
what poorly drained soils that are slightly to moderately 
eroded. The soils have a loam fragipan at a depth of 
about 14 to 17 inches that retards the movement of roots, 
air, and moisture. The surface layer of these soils is 
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mainly silt loam, but in places it is loam. The subsoil is 
clay loam or loam. The soils in this unit are— 

Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils can be tilled fairly easily, but they tend to 
crust when bare. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow 
in the fragipan. In most places the available moisture- 
holding capacity is limited because the fragipan is near 
the surface; roots cannot penetrate deep enough to get 
the necessary plant nutrients and water. These soils are 
cold. Because water moves very slowly through the 
fragipan, there are periods when the soils are too wet 
and periods when they are too dry. 

The supply of organic matter in these soils needs to be 
built up and maintained, and the soils also require a 
complete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic 
matter improves the structure of the soils, increases the 
rate of infiltration and moisture-holding capacity, and 
keeps the soils from crusting and packing. The supply 
of organic matter can be increased by including a sod 
crop in the cropping system and managing the crop resi- 
dues well. 

These soils are better suited to sod than to row crops, 
but they are fairly well suited to row crops. Cotton, corn, 
soybeans, sorghum, sudangrass, millet, small grain, and 
vetch grow fairly well. Good yields of forage are ob- 
tained if the soils are used for pastures of bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, and annual Jespedeza. The soils are only 
fairly well suited to tall fescue, dallisgrass, and white- 
clover. Loblolly and longleaf pines grow well. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

83 years of close-growing crops, followed by 2 years of row 
crops with a winter cover crop after each. 
2 years of small grain, followed by 1 year of a row crop. 

If these soils are used for cultivated crops, they will 
generally need vegetated waterways and proper row 
arrangement. They may also need other practices to 
control water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IVe-5 


This capability unit consists mainly of moderately 
sloping to sloping, moderately well drained soils that are 
silty and severely eroded. In all of the soils, except the 
Boswell, a fragipan that retards the movement of roots, 
air, and moisture is at a depth of about 20 inches. AJ- 
though the Boswell soil lacks a fragipan, it has a subsoil 
of slowly permeable clay. 

The soils of this unit are on uplands. The Dulac and 
Providence soils formed in a thin mantle of loess over 
coastal plain material, and the Boswell soil, in coastal 
plain clay. In most places the surface layer is silt loam. 
In some places, however, erosion has removed the origi- 
nal surface layer and the present surface layer is silty 
clay loam that was part of the former subsoil. There 
are also some areas that have a surface layer of loam and 
a clayey subsoil. The soils in this unit are— 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

In this unit the hazard of erosion is severe to very 
severe. The soils can be tilled fairly easily, but they 
crust and erode readily when bare. The rate of infiltra- 


tion is slow. Permeability is moderate above the fragi- 
pan and slow in the fragipan. The available moisture- 
holding capacity is low. The soils contain little organic 
matter and are moderately low in fertility. 

These soils can be used occasionally for row crops, but 
they are better suited to permanent vegetation. The 
stronger slopes, especially, need a permanent cover of 
plants. The less sloping areas are fairly well suited to 
cotton and small grain. The soils in this unit are not 
suitable for corn and soybeans. Pastures of bermuda- 
grass, ryegrass, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and 
crimson clover grow well, but the soils are poorly suited 
to a white clover, and tall fescue. Pines grow 
well. 

The following is an example of a suitable cropping 
system : 

4 to 6 years of sod, followed by 1 year of row crops. 


If the soils are used for cultivated crops or pasture, 
they will need a complete fertilizer and lime. For culti- 
vated crops, rows need to be run on the contour and 
vegetated outlets provided. If feasible, terraces should 
be constructed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IVe-6 


Only one soil—Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded—is in this capability unit. This strongly 
sloping, moderately well drained soil is silty and is mod- 
erately eroded. Jt is on uplands and formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over coastal plain material. The surface 
layer of this soil is silt loam, and its subsoil is silty clay 
loam. <A fragipan that retards the movement of roots, 
air, and moisture is at a depth of about 20 to 24 inches. 

This soil can be tilled easily, but it crusts and erodes 
when bare. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. Per- 
meability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in the 
fragipan. The available moisture-holding capacity is 
moderately low to moderate. The soil contains little 
organic matter, but it is moderate in fertility. 

The supply of organic matter in this soil needs to be 
built wp and maintained. The soil also requires a com- 
plete fertilizer and lime. A good supply of organic ma- 
terial would improve the structure of this soil, increase 
the rate of infiltration and moisture-holding capacity, 
and keep the soil from crusting and packing. Crop resi- 
dues need to be left on the surface as a mulch. Over- 
seeding the established sod with a winter grass or legume 
is a good practice. 

This soil is better suited to sod than to row crops, but 
it can be used occasionally for row crops. Cotton, annual 
lespedeza, and small grain make good yields. Pastures 
of ryegrass, annual lespedeza, and crimson clover grow 
well, but the soil is only fairly well suited to dallisgrass, 
white clover, and tall fescue. 

The following is an example of a suitable cropping 
system : 


4 to 6 years of sod, followed by 1 year of row crops. 
If this soil is used for cultivated crops, the rows need 


to be run on the contour and vegetated outlets provided. 
If feasible, terraces should be constructed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IVe~7 
This capability unit consists of gently sloping to mod- 
erately sloping; somewhat poorly drained soils that are 
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silty and severely eroded. The soils have a fragipan at 
a depth of about 10 to 15 inches that retards the move- 
ment of roots, air, and moisture. They are on uplands 
and they formed m a thin mantle of loess over coastal 
plain material. 

Erosion has removed most of the original surface layer 
of these soils, and the present surface layer is silt loam 
that was formerly in the upper part of the subsoil. In 
some places all of the original surface layer has been 
lost and the present surface layer is silty clay loam that 
was formerly in the lower part of the subsoil. The soils 
in this unit are— 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils are susceptible to erosion if they are not 
protected. They crust and pack fairly readily when bare. 
The rate of infiltration is slow. Permeability is moder- 
ate above the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The 
soils contain little organic mater and are low in fertility. 

A cover of plants or crop residues needs to be kept on 
these soils as much of the time as feasible. This cover 
helps to protect the soils from further erosion. The 
supply of organic matter needs to be built up and main- 
tamed. The soils also require a complete fertilizer and 
lime to maintain fertility. A good supply of organic 
matter improves the structure of the soils, increases the 
rate of infiltration, and keeps the soils from crusting 
and packing. The supply of organic matter can be in- 
ereased by including a sod crop in the cropping system 
and by managing the crop residues well. 

These soils are better suited to sod crops than to row 
crops, but they can be used occasionally for row crops. 
Cotton, sericea lespedeza, and small grain make fair 
yields. The soils are poorly suited to corn, sorghum, 
and soybeans. Pastures of bahiagrass and annual les- 
pedeza grow well, but the soils are poorly suited to 
whiteclover and tall fescue. Pines grow well on these 
soils. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

6 years of sod, followed by 1 year of row crops. 
4 years of sericea lespedeza, followed by 1 year of row crops. 

If these soils are used for cultivated crops, they will 
need vegetated outlets and proper row arrangement. If 
it is feasible, terraces should be constructed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-IVe-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, strongly sloping, 
well-drained, sandy soils that are slightly to moderately 
eroded. The surface layer of these soils is sandy loam 
or loam, and their subsoil is sandy clay loam or clay 
loam. The soils in this unit are— 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils erode readily if they are not protected. 
They are easy to till, but they tend to crust and pack 
when bare. The rate of infiltration is moderate. Run- 
off and permeability are rapid, and the available mois- 
ture-holding capacity is moderately low. The soils con- 
tain little organic matter, but they are high in fertility. 

A cover of plants or crop residues needs to be kept 
on these soils as much of the time as feasible. This 
cover helps to protect the soils from further erosion. 


The supply of organic matter needs to be built up and 
maintained. A good supply of organic matter increases 
the rate of infiltration and the moisture-holding capac- 
ity. It also reduces runoff. The supply of organic mat- 
ter can be increased by including a sod crop in the crop- 
ping system and by managing the crop residues well. 

These soils are better suited to trees or sod than to 
row crops, but they can be used occasionally for row 
crops. Cotton, small grain, truck crops, sericea lespe- 
deza, and vetch grow well, but the soils are only fairly 
well suited to corn, annual Jespedeza, soybeans, and 
sorghum. If the soils are used for pasture, bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, and crimson clover produce good 
yields. The soils are not suited to whiteclover, dallis- 
grass, and tall fescue. Loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines grow well. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

6 years of sod, followed by 2 years of row crops with a winter 
cover crop after each. 
3 years of sericea lespedeza, followed by 1 year of row crops. 

If these soils are used for cultivated crops, the rows 
need to be run on the contour and vegetated outlets pro- 
vided. If it is feasible, terraces should be constructed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-IVe-9 

This capability unit consists of moderately sloping 
soils that are severely eroded. The Ora soils are mod- 
erately well drained and have a fragipan at a depth of 
about 18 to 22 inches that retards the movement of roots, 
air, and moisture. The Ruston soil is well drained and 
lacks a fragipan. The soils are on uplands. Their sur- 
face layer is loam or silt loam, and their subsoil is clay 
loam or loam. The soils in this unit are— 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils can be tilled easily, but they tend to crust 
and pack when bare. They erode readily if they are not 
protected. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. Per- 
meability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. The available moisture-holding capacity 
is moderately low. The soils contain little organic mat- 
ter. 

A cover of plants or crop residues needs to be kept on 
these soils most of the time. This cover helps to pro- 
tect the soils from further erosion, and it also reduces 
runoff. The supply of organic matter needs to be built 
up and maintained. The soils also require a complete 
fertilizer and lime to maintain fertility. A good supply 
of organic matter improves the structure of the soils, in- 
creases the rate of infiltration and moisture-holding ca- 
pacity, and keeps the soils from crusting and packing. 

These soils are better suited to sod than to row crops, 
but they can be used occasionally for row crops. Cot- 
ton, annual lespedeza, and small grain grow well, and 
the soils are fairly well suited to corn and soybeans. 
Pastures of bermudagrass, ryegrass, lespedeza, and crim- 
son. clover make good yields, but the soils are only fairly 
well suited to dallisgrass, white clover, and tall fescue. 
Pines and hardwoods grow well. 

The following is an example of a suitable cropping 
system: 


4 to 6 years of sod, followed by 1 year of row crops. 
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If these soils are used for cultivated.crops, the rows 
need to be run on the contour and vegetated outlets pro- 
vided. If it is feasible, terraces should be constructed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IVw-1 

Only one soil—Waverly silt loam—is in this capability 
unit. This nearly level, silty alluvial soil is poorly 
drained. It is on bottom lands and is subject to fre- 
quent overflow. The soil has a surface layer of silt loam 
and grayish upper layers. In most places the subsoil is 
a silt loam that is heavier textured than the surface layer, 
but in places it is silty clay loam. 

Because this soil is wet, it is usually difficult to work, 
and it tends to form clods when plowed. The soil also 
crusts and packs when it is bare. A plowpan forms 
readily. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow, and_per- 
meability is slow. This soil is cold. It contains little 
organic matter and is low in fertility. 

The supply of organic matter in the soil needs to be 
built up as high as feasible. A complete fertilizer and 
lime are required to maintain fertility. A good supply 
of organic matter improves the structure. Including sod 
and cover crops in the cropping system and managing 
the crop residues well will help to increase the supply of 
organic matter. The soil should be plowed and prepared 
for planting when it is not wet. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and clovers. It can 
be used for row crops if it is adequately drained and 
properly managed. Eabesne, sorghum, oats, and simi- 
lar crops make fair yields, but the soil is poorly suited 
to cotton and corn. Pastures of lespedeza and white- 
clover grow well, but the soils are only fairly well suited 
to dallisgrass, bermudagrass, and bahiagrass. Hard- 
woods grow well on this soil. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 


8 years of grasses and legumes, followed by 1 year of row crops. 
2 years of lespedeza, followed by 2 years of row crops. 


If this soil is used for row crops or pasture, it needs 
a complete drainage system. The drainage system should 
include secondary ditches with V- or W-type ditches to 
remove the excess water. Row crops will need ferti- 
lizer and proper management of the crop residues. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-IVw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, silty soils 
that are poorly drained. The soils are in upland de- 
pressions, on flats, or on stream terraces. They have a 
surface layer of silt loam. Their subsoil is mainly gray 
silt loam, but in places it is silty clay loam. A fragi- 
pan at a depth of about 14 to 18 inches retards the move- 
ment of roots, air, and moisture. The soils in this unit 
are— 


Almo silt loam. 
Henry silt loam. 


These soils can be worked fairly easily, but they tend 
to crust and pack when bare. The rate of infiltration is 
slow. Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil and slow to very slow in the agian. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is limited because 
the fragipan is near the surface; roots cannot penetrate 
deep enough to get the necessary plant nutrients and 
water. These soils are cold and are poorly aerated. 
They contain little organic matter and are low in fertil- 


ity. Because water moves very slowly through the fragi- 
pan, there are periods when the soils are too wet and 
periods when they are too dry. 

These soils need drainage to remove the excess surface 
water. The eupply of organic matter needs to be built 
up and maintained, and the soils need a complete ferti- 
lizer and lime to maintain fertility. A good supply of 
organic matter increases the rate of infiltration and the 
moisture-holding capacity. It also keeps the soils from 
crusting and yee The supply of organic matter can 
be increased by including a sod crop in the cropping 
system and by managing the crop residues well. 

These soils are well suited to grasses and legumes, but 
they can be used for special crops. Sweetpotatoes, sor- 
ghum, strawberries, and similar crops grow well, and 
cotton, corn, and soybeans make fair yields. The soils 
are well suited to pastures of bermudagrass and_lespe- 
deza and are fairly well suited to dallisgrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, and whiteclover. Pines and hardwoods 
grow fairly well. 

The following are examples of suitable cropping sys- 
tems: 

6 years of sod, followed by 2 years of sweetpotatoes. 
4 years of sod, followed by 1 year of row crops. 

If these soils are used for row crops, the rows need 
to be arranged properly. W-type ditches should be pro- 
vided to remove the excess surface water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIe-1 
This capability unit consists of deep, strongly sloping, 
well-drained soils that are slightly to moderately eroded. 
In most places the surface Jayer is loam, but in’ places it 
is sandy loam. The subsoil is loam or sandy clay loam. 
The soils in this unit are— 


Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils have rapid runoff and erode readily. The 
rate of infiltration is moderate, and permeability is mod- 
erate to rapid. The available moisture-holding capacity 
varies, but it is generally adequate for trees and deep- 
rooted pasture plants. ‘The soils contain little organic 
matter and are fairly low in fertility. 

Because of the strong slopes and the severe hazard of 
erosion, these soils are not suitable for cultivation. They 
are better suited to trees than to pasture, but they can be 
used for pasture. If the areas are not overgrazed, ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, crimson clover, and similar plants 
grow well, but the pasture plants require a complete fer- 
tilizer and lime. These soils are well suited to pines. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-Vie-2 

Only Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is in this capability unit. The soils are well 
drained. They are strongly sloping and are severely 
eroded; nearly all of the original surface layer has been 
lost through erosion. The present surface layer is 
mainly loam, but in places it is sandy clay loam. It 
consists chiefly of material from the upper part of the 
subsoil that has been mixed with remnants of the origi- 
nal surface layer. 

These soils have rapid runoff and erode readily. They 
can be tilled fairly easily, but they crust and pack when 
bare. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. Permea- 
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bility is rapid, and the available moisture-holding ca- 
pacity is low. The soils contain little organic matter and 
are low in natural fertility. 

Because the hazard of erosion is very severe and the 
moisture-holding capacity is low, these soils are not suit- 
able for cultivation, but they are well suited to trees and 
to sod crops. If a complete fertilizer and lime are used, 
pastures of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, crimson clover, 
and similar plants grow well. The soils are well suited 
to loblolly, diction’, and longleaf pines. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-Vle-5 

This capability unit consists of strongly sloping, mod- 
erately well drained to excessively drained soils that are 
moderately to severely eroded. The soils vary in texture. 
The underlying material is mainly gravelly sand, but in 
places it is clay. The soils in this unit are— 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

In this unit the hazard of erosion is very severe. The 
soils contain little organic matter and are low in fer- 
tility. The available moisture-holding capacity varies, 
but it is generally low. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation. Pastures 
of bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and crimson clover make 
fair yields if a complete fertilizer and lime are used and 
the soils are properly managed. Pines and hardwoods 
grow well on these soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIs-1 


Only Sandy alluvial land is in this capability unit. 
This soil is on bottom lands and consists of recent de- 
posits of sandy alluvium that are nearly level and very 
droughty. It varies widely in texture and is generally 
stratified. In places the soil material is sand and silt, 
and in other places it is gravelly sand. 

This soil contains little organic matter and is low in 
fertility. Infiltration and permeability are very rapid, 
except where the soil material consists of stratified silt 
and sand. Fertilizer leaches out rapidly. 

This soil is well suited to trees, especially to pines and 
hardwoods. It is fairly well suited to common bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, and similar 
plants grown for pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIs-2 

This capability unit consists of gravelly and sandy, 
gently sloping to strongly sloping soils that are droughty 
and slightly to moderately eroded. The uppermost 10 to 
18 inches is gravelly sandy loam. Part of the subsoil is 
sandy, but 10 to 70 percent of it is quartz gravel. The 
soils in this unit are— 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils contain little organic matter and are low 
in fertility. Their available moisture-holding capacity is 
low. 

The less sloping areas, where slopes are between 2 and 
8 percent, can be used occasionally for row crops, but 
the soils in these areas are difficult to manage. Their 
low moisture-holding capacity limits their productivity. 


All of the soils are well suited to pines, and they are 
also fairly well suited to bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and 
crimson clover grown for pasture. If the soils are used 
for pasture, they will need a complete fertilizer and lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A7-VIle-3 


Only Gullied land is in this capability unit. Gullied 
land consists of moderately sloping to very steep areas 
that are very severely eroded and gullied. The texture 
in the upper part of the soil material varies widely, and 
that in the underlying material ranges from sand to clay. 

Because runoff is rapid and the areas erode readily, 
erosion is a severe problem. The supply of organic mat- 
ter is low and is difficult to build up. 

Areas of this land need to be protected from further 
erosion by a well-managed permanent cover. Trees pro- 
vide a suitable cover, and pines grow especially well. 
Areas that are wooded also need to be protected at all 
times from damage resulting from fire, grazing, and log- 
ging. ‘ 

This land is not suited to cultivated crops. It is poorly 
suited to hay crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIfe-1 


This capability unit consists of steep to very steep, 
well-drained soils that are slightly to severely eroded. 
The soils are on uplands. In most places their surface 
layer is sandy loam, but in some places it is sandy clay 
loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam or loam. The 
soils in this unit are— 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 85 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 85 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils erode readily when bare. They have a 
moderate rate of infiltration, and permeability is rapid. 
The available moisture-holding capacity is low. The 
soils contain little organic matter and are low in fertility. 

Because of the very severe hazard of erosion and low 
moisture-holding capacity, these soils are not suited to 
cultivated crops. They are poorly suited to hay crops 
and pasture, but trees, especially pines, grow well. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIle—4 
This capability unit consists of steep to very steep, 
moderately well drained to excessively drained soils that 
are slightly to severely eroded. The soils are on uplands. 
They vary in texture—the underlying material ranges 
from gravelly sand to clay. The soils in this unit are— 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 toe 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Because these soils erode readily when bare, they need 
to be protected by a well-managed permanent ‘cover. 
Trees provide a suitable cover, and pines grow especially 
well. These soils are not well suited to cultivated crops, 
and they are poorly suited to hay crops and pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT A3-VIs-1 

This capability unit consists of droughty, gravelly and 
sandy, steep to very steep soils that are slightly to mod- 
erately eroded. The soils are on uplands. The upper- 
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most 10 to 18 inches is gravelly sandy loam. In most 
places the subsoil is dominantly sandy material, but 10 
to 70 percent of it is quartz gravel. The soils in this 
unit are— 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, and they 

are poorly suited to hay crops and pasture. They are 
probably best suited to pines. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 1 gives the estimated average acre yields of the 
principal crops grown on each of the soils in Lincoln 
County under two levels of management. In columns A 
are average yields based on management now prevalent 
in the county. In columns B are average yields obtained 
under a higher level of management than is commonly 


practiced in the county. The yields in columns A are 
generally 20 to 50 percent less than those in columns B. 

The estimates are based on yields obtained in long- 
term experiments; on observations made during the 
course of the survey; and on information received from 
agronomists, technicians of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and the county agent, all of whom have had experi- 
ence with the crops and soils of Lincoln County. Data 
for yields obtained on experimental plots were adjusted 
to reflect the combined effects of slope, weather, and lev- 
els of management. If such data were not available, 
estimates were made by using available data for similar 
soils. 

All estimates are based on average rainfall in the area 
over a long period of time, and no irrigation. For allu- 
vial soils, if is assumed that there is no hazard of overflow; 
hence, the effects of flooding on these soils must be con- 
sidered locally. Estimates are not given if the soil is not 
commonly used for a specific crop or is not suited to that 
crop. 


Taste 1.—Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are obtained under a level of management now prevalent in the county; yields in columns B are obtained under 


a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates crop is poorly suited to the soil and is seldom grown on it. Estimated 
yields are based on average rainfall over a long period of time, without irrigation] 
T 
Cotton (int) Corn Oats Hay Permanent 
/ pasture 


Soil 


| | 
B | Aj} BjAiByA; BI] A.B 


| Acres per’ Acres per 
i animal | animal 


Lb. Tb Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons | Tons unit! | unit) 
Almoreilt loa: 2coecss aoc sose ct Loci oe ec den dees eee ener 15 40 15 25 1.2) 3. 5 3.0 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded..--------------- 325 600 30 60 20 50 1.0 3.0} 5.0 3.0 
Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes : 325 600 35 75 25 55 1.0 3.5, 5.0 2:5 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__--.-------.---- 340 625 35 75 25 55 1.0 3.5 5. 0 2.5 
Bude silt: loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded _ _ 225 400 16 40 15 30 ao: 2.0 65) 3.5 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes.......------- 340 625 30 60 20 50 1.0 3.5 40, 2.5 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 225 , 400 15 40 15 30 5 2.0 65) 3.5 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 110 200 15 35 15 30 5 1.5 7.0 4.0 
Aotiae 6G l0stts cack cee ements caer sence etn cease | 380) 725 40 90 30 65 15/ 40] 40 2.0 
Collins:and. Luka soils. < seuseeschsesedeeeseeceeeteecuces 380 725 AO 90 30 65 15 4.0 6.0 3.0 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 pereent slopes- wilwesicesde 300 525 35 60 25 50 1.2 3.0 5.0 3.0 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. -._.----------- 300 525 35 60 25 50 1,2 3.0 5.0 3. 0 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_-.------ 275 500 30 55 25 50 1.2 3.0 5. 0 3. 0 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__..--__- 275 500 30 55 20 45 1.2 3.0 5.0 3. 0 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded__| 200 300 20 35 15 35 25 15 7.0 4.0 
Palayva silt; loame.- oc 2c2 ese on. ceee hse scecaseseee deh ace 375 650 40 85 20 55 15 3.5 4.0 2.0 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium__..------------------------ 375 650 40 85 20 55 1 ano 4.0 2.0 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes _ - 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes -_ ____-- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. ...-_.--- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. ..__--~- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes____-.------ 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded _ ~~ 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded _ _ -_- 


Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes_-_-_------------ 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. .._-_-_- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded _ 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded.._-~---- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded-__----~. = 


Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded _|_..-_- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Cotton (lint) Corn Oats Hay Permanent 
pasture 
Soil _— = i 
| A B A B A B A B A B 

Acres per| Acres per 

animal | animal 

Lb, Db Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons unit! | wnith 
Guiliedland 2022s. Bebe eek beatae shades cdl eet eee ener ee alee wee aoe ee 9. 0 5. 0 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes._____._- 275 600 35 75 25 50 1.0 3. 5 5.0) 25 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes. ._______ 300 625 35 75 25 50 1.0 3.5 5. 0 2.5 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__| 275 600 30 70 20 45 10; 3.0 5.5 3.0 
Henry silt loatiet doe esuedd tele ese eet ded Sees wh 15 40 15 25} 1.2] 3.0 |... fl. 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_....2.------------ 300 600 30 70 20 50 -8! 28 6.0 3.0 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.________________-_--___.. 325 625 35 75 25 55 1.0: 30] 50 8.5 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_.-.___-___- 300 575 20 50 15 30 5 2.0 7.0 3.5 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes___________. Hetpesdeced 325 600 35 75 25 55 1.0 3.0 5.0 2.5 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_._..._.-_--.---_-- 275 550 30 70 20 45 -8} 28 6.0 3.0 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded____.._-__- 150 300 20 50 15 25 ae 2.0] 7.0 35 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded___.--...___} 275 550 30 70 20 50 -8/ 28! 60 3.0 
Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___- 350 625 35 75 25 55 .0 3.0 5. 0 2.5 
300 600 35 75 20 55 10 3.0 6.0 3. 0 
200 450 20 50 15 40 .5 2.0 7.0 35 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__-___________-- | 200} 500 30 60 25 55 10 3. 5 5.0 25 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes-.--___._-------------- 250 | 550 35 65 25 55 1.0 3.5 5. 0 25 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_________--- 400 | 650 25 70 25 60 1.0 3. 5 5. 0 2.0 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____.___---------- 400 | 650 30 75 25 60 1.0 3.5 5. 0 2.0 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_-___. 275 500 15 50 15 45 1.0 3.5 5. 0 2.0 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__....- 8 350 600 20 70 25 50 5 2.0 5.5 2.5 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 350 600 20 65 20 50 .8 3. 0 5. 0 2.0 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded.___| 275 500 15 40 15 35 5 2.0 7.0 3.5 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.__-..-._- 250 450 15 40 20 20 8 2.8 6.5 3.0 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded____] 200 875 10 25 15 30 +d 15 8.0 4.0 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes____._.------------.----J------|____-_|.____ |e tee 5 15 6.5 3.6 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. __________- 15 50 15 40 -8] 2.0 6. 0 3.0 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_-._-___-_-- 15 50 10 35 -8| 2.0 6. 0 3.0 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded_.__-_..--._]....-_|.-_-___]__.___|_._ |e Jee 5 1.0 7.0 40 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded__-__-------.----].-.-_.|.--2--J.2 8} fe 5 1.5 6.5 3.5 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded__..------|.-----|.-.___J______|-_____|___ Je fee tee jee de 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes- _-_--_ Pele Sie ie eye a |e eis | eee | Malice | oe eee [Loe Se (Mecano Raced enh pee ala a 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded__-_---------~----|--.---|....-_|.-_-__ |e 2 2_|e |e eee ete 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded__._-..-__]-----.|-.--- |e tej tee 
Sandy alluvial land___---_.-_.- = 15 8. 4,5 
Waverly silt loam 3.0 5. 0 2.5 
! Average number of acres required to furnish adequate grazing, without injury to the pasture, for 1 animal unit for a grazing season of 


365 days. An animal unit is equivalent to 1 cow, steer, or mule; 5 hogs; or 7 sheep. 


Under the management used to obtain the yields given 2. 
in columns A, part of the practices listed for the high 


level of management are used. The operator, however, 
fails to use two or more of the practices suggested for 


re g9 


the high level of management. For example, he may 
prepare the seedbed adequately and cultivate the crop 


properly but fail to use the right kind and amount 


of 


fertilizer. Also, he may not use practices to control in- 


5. 
6. 
sects. As a result, the yields he obtains are lower than te 
those obtained where practices suggested for a high level 8 


of management are used. 


To obtain the yields shown in columns B, the follow- 
ing management practices, applicable to all of the crops 9. 


grown, were used: 


1. Applying lime and fertilizer in the amounts in- 


dicated by soil tests and field trials. 


10. 


Growing varieties of crops that make high yields 
and that are suited to the area. 

Preparing the seedbed adequately. 

Using suitable methods to plant or seed the crop, 
and planting the crop at a suitable rate and at 
the right time. 

Inoculating legumes. 

Practicing shallow cultivation of row crops. 
Controlling weeds, insects, and diseases. 

Using cropping systems, such as those suggested 
in the section “Management by Capability 
Units,” to help protect the soils from erosion. 
Where needed, establishing grassed waterways, 
tilling on the contour, constructing terraces, and 
draining the soils. 

Protecting the soils from overgrazing. 
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In addition to the practices applicable to all the crops 
grown, the defined systems of management used to ob- 
tain the yields given in table 1 also include the follow- 
ing specific practices for each of the principal crops 
grown in the county. . 


Cotton.—For cotton, the practices on which the esti- 
mated yields are based are— 


1. Under the level of management needed to obtain 
the yields shown in columns B, 60 to 90 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre is applied and 33 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre is used as a side dressing. In 
addition, 80 to 120 pounds of phosphate and 60 
to 90 pounds of potash per acre are added. All 
applicable practices suggested for growing crops 
under a high level of management are used. 

2. For the yields obtained under columns A, the 
operator has applied part of the practices sug- 
gested under the high level of management, but 
he failed to apply one or more of these practices, 
or he did not apply the suggested practices well. 


Corn.—For corn, the practices on which the estimated 
yields are based are— 


1. Under the level of management needed to obtain 
the yields shown in columns B, 90 to 120 pounds 
of nitrogen, 49 to 90 pounds of phosphate, and 
48 to 90 pounds of potash per acre are added; in 
addition, 16 to 30 pounds of nitrogen per acre is 
added when the corn is knee high. Also, the crop 
is seeded at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 plants 
per acre, and all applicable practices suggested 
for growing crops under a high level of manage- 
ment are used. 

2. For the yields obtained under columns A, the 
operator applies only 12 to 24 pounds of nitrogen, 
12 to 24 pounds of phosphate, and 12 to 24 pounds 
of potash per acre, and adds 10 to 15 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre as a side dressing. Corn is 
planted at the rate of 4,000 to 8,000 plants per 
acre, and there may be skips in the rows. In 
addition, corn from the crib may be used for 
planting, the crop may be planted late, and cul- 
tivation may be neglected. 


Oats.—¥or oats, the practices on which the estimated 
yields are based are— 


1. Under the level of management needed to obtain 
the yields shown in columns B, oats are seeded 
in September on a seedbed that has been left 
fallow, and 60 pounds of nitrogen, 100 pounds 
of phosphate, and 60 pounds of potash per acre 
are added. The soil is limed so that it has a pH 
of 6.0 when tested. The oats are grazed, but 

razing is controlled. Usually, in December or 

anuary, 33 pounds of nitrogen per acre is added 
as a topdressing. The cattle are removed from 
the field from March 1 to March 15, and an ad- 
ditional 33 pounds of nitrogen per acre is added 
as a topdressing. 

2. For the yields obtained in columns A, the oper- 
ator has applied part of the practices suggested 
under the high level of management, but he 
failed to apply one or more of the practices. 
For example, he did not use the kinds and 


amounts of fertilizer and lime recommended. 
Also, he may have planted the crop late, failed 
to use varieties of crops that resist disease and 
that were suited to the soil, or he failed to con- 
trol grazing. 

Asa rule, oats are grazed until about March 1. They are 
then grown for grain, or they may be cut for hay. A 
short method of approximating the yield of the oat crop 
as hay is to divide the number of bushels of oats by 31. 
The result will be the approximate yield of hay in tons. 


Tay crops and permanent pasture—-Hay crops and 
permanent pasture are discussed together because the 
general practice in the county is to cut hay from the 
surplus grasses in a permanent pasture; therefore, the 
two levels of management will apply equally well to 
both crops. For hay crops and permanent pasture, the 
practices on which the estimated yields are based are— 


1. Under the level of management used to obtain 
the yields of forage given in columns B, the 
asture or hay crop is fertilized annually. 
eee receive 60 to 90 pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash per acre according to the 
results of soil tests. For legumes, the soils are 
limed to a pH of 6.5 and phosphate and potash 
are applied according to the results of soil tests. 
In addition, if mowing is needed, the areas are 
clipped two or three times annually and are 
sprayed to control weeds. The pastures are 
fenced so that grazing can be regulated. The 
pastures and areas from which hay crops are 
harvested are renovated and reseeded when 
necessary. 

2. For the yields obtained under columns A, pas- 
tures and hay crops are fertilized infrequently, 
possibly only as often as once every 8 to 4 years; 
legumes receive some lime, phosphate, and 
potash; the pastures are clipped or sprayed oc- 
casionally to help control weeds, but no well- 
defined system of managing grazing is practiced. 
Pastures and areas where hay crops are grown 
are renovated and reseeded infrequently. Occa- 
sionally, the soils are tested. 


Uses of Soils for Growing Wood Crops 


Most of Lincoln County was once covered by stands 
of pines and hardwoods. Longleaf pines generally grew 
on the ridges and on sites that were fairly dry. Loblolly 
and shortleaf pines grew on the middle and lower parts 
of the slopes. Pure stands of loblolly pines also grew 
on terraces and on moist sites along streams. White, 
red, blackjack, and pin oaks, sweetgum, blackgum, 
poplar, magnolia, maple, and other valuable bottom-land 
hardwoods grew along the Bogue Chitto and Homo- 
chitto Rivers and their larger tributaries. 

Some cutting of the sroodiands took place about 1858, 
but large-scale woodland cutting operations were not begun 
until the early 1900’s. Cutting has been extensive in re- 
cent years. In 1956, for example, a total of 9.4 million 
cubic feet of growing stock and 31.7 million board feet of 
sawtimber was cut. A total of 52,500 standard cords of 
pulpwood was cut in 1958 (7)? 


*Jtalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 64. 
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Woodlands now occupy about 63 percent of the land 
area in the county. In 1957, there was a total of 112.1 
million cubic feet of growing stock in the county and 
418.5 million board feet of sawtimber. Of this, 54.2 
million cubie feet of growing stock and 245.8 million 
board feet of sawtimber was softwoods; the rest was 
hardwoods (7). There are numerous species of trees, 
but the stands consist mainly of longleaf, loblolly, and 
shortleaf pines, oak, hickory, gum, cypress, elm, ash, and 
cottonwood. About 90 percent of the wooded acreage 
in the county is in small] tracts that are privately owned, 
and about 8 percent is owned by industries that manu- 
facture wood products. The remaining 2 percent is in 
the Homochitto National Forest. 

The soils of the county vary greatly in their suita- 
bility for trees. Differences in the soils cause differences 
in the rate at which the trees grow. This is indicated 
by different site index ratings for the various species 
grown on different soils. Differences in the soils also 
cause differences in the regeneration potential of a given 
species; in the degree of competition from undesirable 
plants, which determines whether brush and other unde- 
sirable vegetation will encroach; in the trafficability or 
limitations on use of equipment; in the hazards of wind- 
throw and erosion; and in the species priority, or kind 
of trees, that grow best on a given site. 


Major forest types 


Five major forest types occur in Lincoln County 
(3, 7). These are (A) loblolly-shortleaf pine, (Aa) 
oak-pine, (B) oak-hickory, (C) longleaf-slash pine, 
and (D) bottom-land hardwoods. The trees of the lob- 
lolly-shortleaf pine, oak-pine, and longleaf-slash pine 
types are softwoods. The oak-hickory type consists 
mainly of upland hardwoods. The bottom-land hard- 
woods consist of two distinct subtypes: Elm-ash-cotton- 
wood and oak-gum-cy press. 

In 1957, the loblolly-shortleaf pine type occupied 
about 110,700 acres in the county, and the oak-pine and 
longleaf-slash pine types, each occupied about 13,000 
acres. Of the hardwoods, the oak-hickory type occupied 
about 58,600 acres, and bottom-land hardwoods—the oak- 
gum-cypress and the elm-ash-cottonwood subtypes—oc- 
cupied about 39,100 acres. Figure 5 shows the approxi- 
mate location of each major forest type in the county. 


LOBLOLLY-SHORTLEAF PINE 

This major forest type is made up mainly of loblolly 
pine and shortleaf pine, but it may include spruce pine. 
Tt does not include longleaf or slash pine. Where the 
loblolly-shortleaf pine type predominates (fig. 6), 50 
percent or more of the stand consists of loblolly pine 
and shortleaf pine, but spruce pine grows in a few 
places on wet sites. 

The loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type is mainly on 
the Providence-Bude soil association, but it is also on 
the Providence-Guin-Boswell-Ruston, Guin-Boswell-Du- 
lac, and Ora-Ruston-Bude soil associations. The soils on 
which this forest type occurs formed in different kinds of 
material. The soils of the Providence-Bude soil associa- 
tion, for example, formed in a thin layer of loess over 
coastal plain material. Those of the Guin-Boswell-Dulac 


soil association formed in coastal plain gravelly sandy 
loams. 
OAK-PINE 

This major forest type consists mainly of upland oaks, 
but loblolly and shortleaf pines make up 25 to 49 per- 
cent of the stand. Common associates include gum, 
hickory, and yellow-poplar. 

The oak-pine type occurs on the Providence-Bude soil 
association. The soils of this association are mainly on 
uplands. They formed in a thin layer of loess over 
coastal plain material. 


OAK-HICKORY 


This major forest type is in forests where 50 percent 
or more of the stand consists of upland oaks or hickory, 
or of both species, and the rest of the stand is mainly 
other hardwoods. Where 50 percent or more of the 
stand consists of upland oaks or hickory and 25 to 49 
percent is pine, the stand is classified as oak-pine rather 
than oak-hickory. Cover types associated with the oak- 
hickory type are the shortleaf pine-oak and the loblolly 
pine-hardwood. 

The oak-hickory forest type is on the Guin-Boswell- 
Dulac and Ora-Ruston-Bude soil associations. It is 
mainly on soils of uplands that formed in coastal plain 
material. 

LONGLEAF-SLASH PINE 


This major forest type is recognized in forests where 
50 percent or more of the stand consists of longleaf pine 
or slash pine. Native stands of slash pine are unknown 
in Lincoln County, but this species has been planted 
extensively. Cover types associated with the longleaf- 
slash pine type are the longleaf pine and longleaf pine- 
scrub oak. 

The longleaf-slash pine forest type is on the Ora- 
Ruston-Bude soil association. The soils of this associa- 
tion are mainly on uplands and formed in coastal plain 
material, 

BOTTOM-LAND HARDWOODS 


This major forest type consists of two distinct sub- 
types; namely, the oak-gum-cypress and the elm-ash-cot- 
tonwood. The oak-gum-cypress subtype is in forests on 
bottom lands. In these forests 50 percent or more of the 
stand consists of tupelo-gum, blackgum, sweetgum, oak, or 
southern cypress, which grow singly or in combination. 
Where 25 to 49 percent of the stand is pine, the cover type 
is classified as oak-pine rather than oak-gum-cypress. 

The elm-ash-cottonwood subtype is in forests where 50 
percent or more of the stand consists of elm, ash, or 
cottonwood, growing singly or in combination. Asso- 
ciated with it is the beech-southern magnolia cover type. 
The bottom-land_ hardwood type is generally onthe 
Falaya-Waverly-Collins soil association. The soils of 
this association are on flood plains and are moderately 
well drained to poorly drained. They have formed in 
silty alluvium and have a surface layer of silt loam. In 
general, the trees that grow on the Falaya-Waverly- 
Collins soil association are hardwoods, but some pines, 
mainly loblolly, grow on the soils of this association. 


Woodland suitability groupings 


The forester, landowner, or agricultural worker who 
plans management for woodland must know his soils 
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and the kinds of trees that will grow best on them. He 
must also know the approximate rate of growth, the 
volume he can expect to harvest, and the hazards that 
will be encountered in planting and harvesting the trees. 
In addition, he needs to know the site index (the aver- 
age height of the dominant and codominant trees at 50 
years of age) of the important species. The descrip- 
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tions of the soils given in the soil survey report and 
the map at the back of the report will give him much 
of the information he needs. 

Determining the site index for a selected species of 
tree on a specific soil is especially important. The 
suitability of a soil for any crop depends largely upon 
whether that particular crop will grow in a quantity 
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Figure 5.—Major forest types in Lincoln County. 


A—Loblolly-shortleaf pine. 
Other associated cover types are loblolly pine and loblolly pine- 
hardwood. 
Providence-Bude; Providence-Guin-Boswell-Ruston; Guin-Bos- 
well-Dulac; and Ora-Ruston-Bude soil associations. 
Aa—Oak-pine. 
Other associated cover type is loblolly pine-hardwood. 
Providence-Bude soil association. 
B—Oak-hickory. 
Other associated cover types are shortleaf pine-oak and loblolly 
pine-hardwood. 


Guin-Boswell-Dulac; and Ora-Ruston-Bude soil associations. 
C—Longleaf-slash pine. 

Other associated cover types are longleaf pine and longleaf pine- 

scrub oak. 

Ora-Ruston-Bude soil association. 
D—Bottom-land hardwoods. 

Oak-gum-cypress and elm-ash-cottonwood. 

The associated cover type is beech-southern magnolia. 

Falaya-Waverly-Collins soil association. 
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and of such quality as to be worthwhile in relation to 
the input. This is particularly true of wood crops be- 
cause of the time required for the crop to mature, the 
quantity of growing stock required for full production, 
and the large investment in inventory. 

To assist owners of woodland and others interested 
in planning the management of woodland, the soils of 
the county have been placed in eight woodland suita- 
bility groups. Each group is made up of soils that 
require the use of similar kinds of conservation practices 
and other management and that have comparable poten- 
tial productivity. Such a grouping helps the forester, 
agricultural worker, or owner of the land plan the best 
use and management of a tract of woodland. It helps 
him determine when the first thinning will be needed, 
the proper cutting cycle to use for a given spacing, and 
the adversities he is likely to encounter in logging. 

In table 2 the site indexes are given for loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, and longleaf pine, and the woodland 
groups are rated according to their capabilities, limita- 
tions, and the hazards likely to be encountered. The 
site indexes were based on studies made in Lincoln, 
Amite, Franklin, and Pike Counties. The following is 
an explanation of the terms used in table 2. 


; 
Figure 6.—Trees of the loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type. 


Tasie 2.—Estimated woodland suitability groupings of soils 


[Determinations are from studies made in Lincoln, Amite, Franklin, and Pike Counties. All of these counties have from 30 to 32 inches 
of rainfall during the period March 1 through August 31] 


Site index 2 


Groups, soils, and 
mapping symbols } 


Loblolly 
pine 


Shortleaf 
pine 


Longleaf 
pine 


Degree 
of plant 
competition 


Equipment 
limitations 


Seedling 
mortality 
from planting 


Windthrow 
hazard 


Erosion 
hazard 


Group 1._--..----------- 
Almo silt loam (Am). 
Henry silt loam (Hs). 


Bude silt loam (BuA, BuB, 
BuB2, BuB3, BuC, 
BuC2, BuC3), 

Hatchie and Freeland 
silt loams (HfA, HfB, 


HfB2), 
Pheba silt loam (PhB, 
PhB2). 


Collins silt loam (Co). 
Collins and Iuka soils 
(Cs). 


Group 4. 3c eesessccccecs 

Dulac and Boswell soils 
(DbB, DbB2, Dbc, 
DbC2, DbC3). 

Ora silt loam (OaB, 
OaB2, OaB3, OaC, 
OaC2, OaC3). 

Ora and Ruston soils 
(OrB2, OrC, OrC2, 
Ore3). 

Providence silt loam 
(PrB, PrB2, PrB3, Prc, 
PrC2, PrC3, PrD2, 
PrD3). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


9145 3__ 


8748_-- 


1044 3_. 


88 2__- 


7642... 


i eee 


74+4__. 


Severe.__.-- 


Moderate___ 


Severe__..-_ 


Moderate___ 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Moderate.___- 


Moderate to 
severe, 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Moderate_____ 


Moderate___.. 


Moderate____- 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Moderate_____ 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Slight to 
moderate. 


Slight. 


Moderate. 


Slight. 


Moderate 
to very 
severe, 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated woodland suitability groupings of sotls—Continued 


Site index ? 


Groups, soils, and 
mapping symbols ! 


Loblolly 
pine 


Shortleaf 
pine 


Longleaf 
pine 


Degree | 
of plant 
competition 


Erosion 
hazard 


Windthrow 
hazard 


Equipment 
limitations 


Seedling 
mortality 
from planting 


Group D2-anesee Rose cee 10541_-] @------ (Caan Severe 
Falaya silt loam (Fa), 
Falaya silt loam, local 


alluvium (Fm). 


Group 622 29-. S2 cE leeek4 90+3_-- 
Guin gravelly sandy 
loam (GgB, GgC, 

GgD, GgD2, GgE, | 
GgE2, GgF, GgF2). 

Guin and Boswell soils | 
(GbD2, GbD3, GbE2, 
GbE3, GbF, GbF2, 
GbF3). 


Group 7___.--..--------- 
Ruston soils (RuD, 
RuD2, RuD3, RuE, 
RuE2, RuE3, RuF, 
RuF2, RuF3). 


Group 84 ose een eee 
Waverly silt loam (Wa). 


8645_.-] 784: 6_.- 


75+5___| Slight_- 


Moderate to Moderate ___-| Moderate.-_-- Slight. 


severe, 


Moderate 
to very 
severe. 


Slight to Moderate_____ 


severe. 


Slight to | 
moderate. 


Moderate 
to very 
severe. 


Slight to : 
moderate. 


Slight___-___. 


Moderate to 
severe, 


Moderate to 
Severe, 


Moderate-___-- Slight. 


1 For descriptions of the soils, see the section ‘Descriptions of 
Soils.” 

2 The plus or minus figure shows standard deviation. 

3 Less than five sites measured. 


The expected hazard from competition by other plants 
is rated as slight, moderate, and severe. A rating of 
slight means that competition from undesirable plants 
is no special problem. A rating of moderate means that 
the undesirable plants (invaders) delay, but do not pre- 
vent, the establishment of a normal, fully stocked stand. 
The seedbed generally does not require special prepa- 
ration, and simple methods can be used to prevent un- 
desirable plants from invading. A rating of severe 
means that competition from other plants prevents trees 
from restocking naturally. Where competition from 
other plants is severe, the site needs to be prepared care- 
fully, and management needs to include practices, such 
as controlled burning, girdling, and spraying the unde- 
sirable plants with chemicals. 

Equipment limitations—the characteristics of the soil 
that restrict or prohibit the use of equipment commonly 
used in tending and harvesting the trees—are also rated 
according to the terms slight, moderate, and severe. By 
slight is meant there is no restriction in the kind of 
equipment or in the time of year it is used. By mod- 
erate is meant that slopes are moderately steep, or that 
there is a restriction in the use of heavy equipment be- 
cause the soils are wet in winter and early in spring. 
Further, in some areas erosion has exposed firm, clayey 
soil material that was formerly part of the subsoil, and 
this material is excessively wet. By severe is meant that 
the soils are moderately steep to steep, have outcrops of 
stone or rock, or are wet in winter or early in spring 
because they are on bottom lands or low terraces. 

Seedling mortality refers to the failure of seedlings 
to grow in a normal environment after adequate natural 
seeding has taken place or after suitable seedlings have 


4 Species indicated generally do not grow on these soils, and 
adequate stands were not found so that the site index could be 
measured. 


been planted. It is affected by the kinds of soils and by 
other factors in the environment. The ratings given for 
seedling mortality are slight, moderate, and severe. A 
rating of slight means that trees ordinarily regenerate 
naturally in areas where there are sufficient seeds, or 
that no more than 25 percent of the seedlings that are 
planted die. A rating of moderate means that trees do 
not regenerate naturally in large enough numbers to re- 
stock adequately, or that 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings 
that are planted die. In some places replanting will be 
necessary to fill open spaces. rating of severe means 
that trees ordinarily do not reseed naturally in the areas, 
even where there are enough seeds, and more than 50 
percent of the seedlings that are planted die. Where 
mortality of seedlings is severe, seedlings need to be 
planted where the seeds do not grow, a special seedbed 
should be prepared, and good methods of planting need 
to be used to assure a full stand of trees. 

The hazard of windthrow depends on the develop- 
ment, of roots and on the ability of the soils to hold trees 
firmly in the soil. If the hazard is rated as slight, the 
trees are firmly rooted and will not fall over in a normal 
wind. If it is rated as moderate, the roots are large 
enough to hold the trees firmly, except when the soil is 
excessively wet and the wind is strong. The hazard of 
windthrow is severe if the roots do not provide enough 
stability to prevent the trees from blowing over when 
they are not protected by other trees. 

The hazard of erosion is rated according to the poten- 
tial hazard of erosion when the soil is managed accord- 
ing to currently acceptable standards. It is rated as 
slight if only a slight loss of soil is expected. Gener- 
ally, there is only a slight hazard of erosion if the slope 
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is no more than 2 percent and runoff is slow or very 
slow. The hazard of erosion is rated as moderate where 
there would be a moderate loss of soil if runoff is not 
controlled and the cover of plants is not adequate to 
protect the soils. It is severe where steep slopes, rapid 
runoff, slow infiltration and permeability, and past ero- 
sion make the soil susceptible to severe erosion. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


In this group are nearly level, poorly drained, silty 
soils that have a fragipan at a depth of about 10 to 16 
inches. The soils have a fluctuating water table and are 
wet during rainy seasons and dry during dry seasons. 
The following soils are in this group: 


Almo silt loam. 
Henry silt loam. 


Shortleaf and longleaf pines usually do not grow on 
these soils, but loblolly pine grows in a few places. Its 
site index is about 91 feet. Based on tables of normal 
yields, a 50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged stand of 
loblolly pine yields about 343 board feet per acre (Doyle 
rule) annually. 

Competition from. undesirable species is severe on the 
soils of this group. Hardwoods are better suited to the 
soils than other species. Planted loblolly pine is subject 
to extreme competition from hardwoods. Special prepa- 
ration of the stte and subsequent control of competing 
hardwoods are necessary if loblolly pine is to be grown. 

Heavy logging equipment cannot be used on these 
soils during periods when moisture is excessive. Such 
periods usually occur late in winter and early in spring. 
Normally, the soils are not wet for more than 8 to 6 
months during the year. 

If the velocity of the wind is high, there is a moderate 
hazard of windthrow during periods when the soils are 
excessively wet. Because the soils have slopes of less 
than 2 percent, the hazard of erosion is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group are somewhat poorly drained, silty soils 
that have a fragipan at a depth of about 12 to 17 inches. 
In most of the areas, the available moisture-holding 
capacity is limited because the fragipan is too near the 
surface; roots cannot penetrate deep enough to get the 
necessary plant nutrients and water. These soils are 
on uplands and on the terraces along streams. They 
have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The following soils are 
in this group: 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

The site index for loblolly pine on the soils of this 
group is about 15 feet higher than the site index for 
shortleaf pine and 13 feet higher than the site index 
for longleaf pine. Based on tables of normal yields, 
50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged stands of loblolly 
pine yield about 300 board feet per acre (Doyle rule) 


annually, A 50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged 
stand of shortleaf pine yields about 198 board feet per 
acre annually, and one of longleaf pine, about 114 board 
feet per acre annually. 

Competition from undesirable species is moderate on 
these soils. It does not prevent the designated species 
from becoming established, but it may delay the estab- 
lishment of a normal, fully stocked stand and retard 
the initial growth of the trees. Preparation of the site 
is not needed, but simple management practices will 
help to obtain a satisfactory stand. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are moderate. 
Because the soils are somewhat poorly drained, how- 
ever, there is a seasonal restriction on the use of equip- 
ment during periods when rainfall has been heavy. On 
slopes of 5 to 8 percent, landings, skid trails, and roads 
through the woods need to be stabilized, and simple 
practices are needed to maintain them. 

These soils are medium textured. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


In this group are nearly level, friable, medium-tex- 
tured soils that are moderately well drained. The soils 
are on flood plains and are subject to overflow. They 
have a thick root zone and high available moisture- 
holding capacity. The following soils are in this group: 

Collins silt loam. 
Collins and Iuka soils. 

The site index for loblolly pine on the soils of this 
group is about 16 feet higher than the site index for 
shortleaf pine and 383 feet higher than the site index 
for longleaf pine. Based on tables of normal yields, a 
50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged stand of lobloll 
pine yields about 512 board feet per acre (Doyle Tales 
annually, A 50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged 
stand of shortleaf pine yields about 381 board feet per 
acre annually, and one of longleaf pine, about 96 board 
feet per acre annually. 

Competition from undesirable species, limitations on 
the use of equipment, and the hazards of windthrow and 
erosion are essentially the same for the soils of this 
group as for the soils of woodland suitability group 1. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


In this group are chiefly moderately well drained, 
medium-textured soils of uplands that have a fragipan 
at a depth of about 20 to 24 inches. The Boswell and 
Ruston soils, which occupy only a small acreage, lack a 
fragipan, but the Boswell soils have a slowly permea- 
ble, clayey subsoil. The slope ranges from 2 to 12 per- 
cent. The following soils are in this group: 


Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
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Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

The site index for loblolly pine on the soils of this 
group is about 12 feet higher than for shortleaf pine 
and 14 feet higher than for longleaf pine. Based on 
tables of normal yields, a 50-year-old, fully stocked, un- 
managed stand of loblolly pine yields about 310 board 
feet per acre (Doyle rule) annually. A 50-year-old, 
fully stocked, unmanaged stand of shortleaf pine yields 
about 232 board feet per acre annually, and one of long- 
leaf pine, about 114 board feet per acre annually. — 
Competition from undesirable species and limitations 

on the use of equipment for these soils are the same as 
for the soils of woodland suitability group 2. The haz- 
ard of erosion is moderate where the slopes are from 3 
to 8 percent and severe to very severe where they are 
greater than 8 percent. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


In this group are nearly level, friable, silty soils that 
are somewhat poorly drained. The soils are on flood 
plains and on small areas of bottom lands along the up- 
per reaches of the smaller drains. The following soils 
are in this group: 

Falaya silt loam. 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium. 

Shortleaf and longleaf pines usually do not grow on 
these soils; the site index for loblolly pine is about 105. 
Based on tables of normal yields, a 50-year-old, fully 
stocked, unmanaged stand of loblolly pine yields about 
525 board feet per acre (Doyle rule) annually. 

Competition from undesirable species, limitation on 
the use of equipment, and the hazard of windthrow and 
erosion for these soils are essentially the same as for the 
soils of woodland suitability group 1. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


In this group are well-drained to excessively drained, 
gravelly and sandy soils and moderately well drained, 
medium-textured soils that have a slowly permeable, 
clayey subsoil. The available moisture-supplying capac- 
ity varies, but in most places it is low. These soils are 
on uplands and have slopes of 2 to 40 percent. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this group: 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


The site index for loblolly pine on the soils of this 


group is about 15 feet higher than for shortleaf pine 
and 34 feet higher than for longleaf pine. On the soils 


of this group, shortleaf and longleaf pines were observed 
at less than five sites, however, so the information about 
those two species may not be accurate. Based on tables 
of normal yields, a 50-year-old, fully stocked, unman- 
aged stand of loblolly pine yields about 330 board feet 
per acre (Doyle rule) annually. A 50-year-old, fully 
stocked, unmanaged stand of shortleaf pine yields about 
222 board feet per acre annually, and one of longleaf 
pine, about 28 board feet per acre annually. 

Competition from undesirable species is only slight on 
these soils. No special problem is recognized. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are slight on the 
soils of this group where slopes are between 2 and 8 
percent. The limitation is severe on slopes of more than 
8 percent. Heavy equipment is likely to damage the 
soils and to increase the hazard of severe erosion on the 
stronger slopes. Landings, skid trails. and roads through 
the woods need to be stabilized, and extensive practices 
are required to maintain them. 

The hazard of erosion is only moderate where the soils 
have a slope of 2 to 8 percent. Slopes that are greater 
than 8 percent erode readily. On the stronger slopes 
the hazard of erosion is severe to very severe. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


In this group are deep, well-drained sandy loams and 
loams. The soils are on uplands and have slopes of 8 
to 85 percent. The following soils are in this group: 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes. 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

The site index for loblolly pine is about 8 feet higher 
on the soils of this group than for shortleaf pine and 11 
feet. higher than for longleaf pine. Based on tables for 
normal yields, a 50-year-old, fully stocked, unmanaged 
stand of loblolly pine yields about 290 board feet per 
acre (Doyle rule) annually. <A 50-year-old, fully stocked, 
unmanaged stand of shortleaf pine yields about 251 board 
feet per acre annually, and one of longleaf pine, about 
120 board feet per acre annually. 

Competition from undesirable species is only slight on 
these soils. No special problem is recognized. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are slight on the 
soils that have a slope of 8 to 12 percent and moderate 
on soils that have a slope greater than 12 percent. 

The hazard of erosion is severe to very severe on soils 
that have a slope greater than 17 percent. In woodland 
operations special management is needed to protect the 
soils from erosion. Roads and skid trails ought to be 
run_on the contour as nearly as feasible, and equipment 
ought to be run across the slope. Special consideration 
needs to be given to placing landincs in suitable loca- 
tions. 

ems WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 

Waverly silt loam is the only soil in this group. This 
soil is nearly level and is silty and poorly drained. It 
is on bottom lands and is subject to frequent overflow. 

On this soil the site index for loblolly pine is about 
80 feet. Fewer than five sites were observed, however, 
so this may not be an accurate estimate. Shortleaf and 
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longleaf pines usually do not grow on this soil. Based 
on tables of normal yields, a 50-year-old, fully stocked, 
unmanaged stand of loblolly pine on this soil yields 
about 230 board feet per acre (Doyle rule) annually. 

Competition from undesirable species, limitations on 
the use of equipment, and the hazard of windthrow and 
erosion are essentially the same for this soil as for the 
soils of woodland suitability group 1. 


Yields from woodland 


Yields from stands that are unmanaged, though fully 
stocked, are not considered a true measure of produc- 
tivity. They do, however, show how the productivity of 
one site is related to that of another. They also make 
it possible to compare yields of loblolly pine with yields 
of shortleaf pine or longleaf pine on a given soil. 

Table 8 shows the growth and yields of unmanaged 
stands of loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. In ta- 
ble 3, however, practices used to obtain the yields given 
are not clearly defined. Because yields vary with the 
practices used, with the intensity of management, and 
with the uses to be made of the wood (pulpwood; pulp- 
wood and sawlogs; sawlogs, poles, and pilings; or other 
uses), the yields given can be used only to compare the 
productivity of one site with another and the yields of 
loblolly pine with those of shortleaf or longleaf pine. 
cag yields are much greater than those shown in 
table 3. 


Taste 3.—Sland and yield information for fully stocked, 
unmanaged, second-growlh siands of loblolly pine, shori- 
leaf pine, and longleaf pine 


Losiouiy PINE 


Site Total merchantable Average di- 
index Age volume per acre ameter at 
breastheight 
Cords of rough | Board feet (Doyle 
Years wood rule) Fnehes 
70 20 Tt Wewwneee cn ee 5.4 
} 30 31 1, 000 7.8 
| 40 42 3, 500 9. 6 
50 50 6, 500 10. 9 
60 55 10, 000 12.1 
70 59 12, 500 13. 0 
80 62 15, 000 13. 8 
80 | 20 | eee 6.2 
| 30 38 2, 000 8.7 
40 51 6, 000 10. 7 
50 60 11, 500 12, 2 
60 66 16, 000 13. 6 
70 70 19, 500 14. 6 
80 73 22, 000 15.5 
90 | 20 De Niece cya dere 6. 9 
30 46 4, 000 9.6 
40 61 10, 000 11.7 
50 71 16, 500 13. 6 
60 78 22, 000 15.0 
| 70 82 26, 000 16. 2 
80 | 85 29, 000 17. 2 
100 20 | 32 500 74 
30 53 6, 000 10. 4 
40 71 14, 500 | 12.8 
50 84 23, 000 14.7 
60 92 29, 500 | 16. 2 
70 96 33, 000 17. 6 
80 100 35, 500 18. 6 


TasLE 3.—Stand and yield information for fully stocked, 
unmanaged, second-growth stands of loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and longleaf pine—Continued 


SHORTLEAF PINE 


: 
Site Total merchantable Average di- 
index Age volume per acre ameter at 
breastheight 
Cords of rough | Board feet (Doyle 
Years wood rule) Inches 
60 20 al (eps eerie 3. 8 
30 $2 | nn anace : 5.7 
H 40 46 1, 550 7.3 
50 54 4, 350 8.4 
60 60 7, 600 0.7 
70 65 10, 250 10. 6 
80 68 12, 700 11. 4 
70 20 DS Weteceareee ss 4.5 
30 41 750 6. 6 
40 56 4, 000 8.4 
50 66 8, 650 9, 8 
60 73 12, 600 11.0 
70 79 16, 250 12,0 
80 83 19, 400 12.8 
80 20 D5 ee, Hae 8! 5. 2 
30 48 1, 950 7.5 
40 65 7, 650 9. 5 
50 77 18, 550 iL 
60 85 18, 850 12. 3 
70 92 23, 450 | 13.3 
80 97 27, 550 | 14, 2 
90 20 BO! ote wee oe 6. 1 
30 54 4, 550 8.8 
40 73 12, 600 | 10. 9 
50 87 20, 450 | 12.6 
60 98 27, 400 | 14.0 
70 105 32, 850 15. 2 
80 112 37, 400 16. 2 
LoneLear Pine 
| 
50 20 i 2.8 
30 4.1 
40 5.1 
50 |} 6, 9 
60 | 6.6 
70 7.2 
80 7.8 
60 20 Be leculapa ceed 3.3 
30 pe eee ere 4.9 
40 7 500 6.0 
50 34 2, 000 7.0 
60 40 3, 500 7.8 
70 45 5, 000 8.5 
80 49 | 7, 000 9.1 
70 | 20 M4) scree ceeaece 3.8 
} 30 28 lesen a 5.5 
40 39 | 2, 000 6.8 
50 48 4, 500 7.9 
60 55 7, 000 8.8 
70 62 9, 500 9. 6 
80 67 12, 500 10. 3 
80 | 20 20 le aeseweee 4.7 
30 36 1, 000 6. 1 
40 49 | 4, 000 7.6 
50 61 | 7, 500 8.8 
60 70 11, 500 9.8 
70 78 15, 500 10. 6 
80 85 19, 500 11.5 
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Wildlife 


Wildlife is abundant in Lincoln County. Deer, mink, 
beaver, raccoon, skunk, rabbit, and squirrel live in the 
many natural habitats. The streams and lakes contain 
black bass, bluegills, and catfish. Many farm ponds are 
stocked with fish. Bobwhite quail, mourning doves, 
meadowlarks, robins, and other birds that eat insects 
are common in the upland areas; on the lakes and bot- 
tom lands are ducks, herons, killdeers, woodcocks, and 
sandpipers. Hawks, owls, skunks, moles, shrews, and 
other small birds and animals are valuable for controlling 
insects and rodents, ; 

Many kinds of wildlife can live on the farm if food, 
water, and cover are provided. Almost every farm has 
areas that can be managed to encourage the production 
of wildlife. The natural habitats need to be protected 
from fire and grazing. Fences should be built around 
the brushy areas, and the small ponds need to be pro- 
tected. 

A general plan for developing and improving wild- 
life habitats will include the following minimum prac- 
tices: 


1. Prepare a site, if necessary, and plant trees and 
poe that will furnish food and cover for wild- 
life. 

2, Cultivate the plants, and protect the site from 
burning and grazing. 

8. Plant and cultivate sloping land on the contour. 

4, Give particular attention to plantings in gullies, 
along the banks of streams and ditches, in fence 
rows and hedges, and along the sides of roads. 

5. Develop a complete conservation plan that will 
provide food, water, and cover for wildlife dur- 
ing the entire year (fig. 7). 


Technical assistance in developing habitats and in 
stocking farm ponds can be obtained from a local tech- 
nician of the Soil Conservation Service or the county 
agent. It can also be obtained from the State Fish and 
Game Department, from the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or from a forester for the State or 
Federal Government. 


Engineering Applications 


This soil survey report for Lincoln County, Miss., con- 
tains information that engineers can use to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, res- 
idential, and recreational sites. 

2. Assist in designing drainage and irrigation struc- 
tures and in planning dams and other structures 
that will help conserve soil and water. 

3. Make reconnaissance surveys of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways and airports and in planning detailed 
studies of the soils at the intended locations. 

4, Locate sand and gravel for use in construction. 

5. Correlate pavement performance with types of 
soil and thus develop information that will be 
useful in designing and maintaining the pave- 
ments. 


Figure 7.—Border of lespedeza bicolor, established where wood- 


land joins cultivated fields. This border will provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 


6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs for the purpose of making soil maps 
and reports that can be readily used by engi- 
neers. 


The mapping and the descriptive report are somewhat 
generalized, however, and should be used only in plan- 
ning more detailed field surveys to determine the in- 
place condition of the soil at the site of the proposed 
engineering structure. 


At many construction sites, there are major variations 
in the soils within the depth of the proposed excavation, 
and soils of several different kinds occur within short 
distances. The soil map and the profile descriptions, as 
well as the engineering data given in this section, should 
be used in planning a detailed survey of the soils at the 
site where construction is planned. By using the infor- 
mation in the soil survey report, the soils engineer can 
concentrate on the most important soil units. Then, a 
minimum number of soil samples can be obtained for 
laboratory testing, and an adequate soil investigation can 
be made at minimum cost. 

Some of the terms used in this section and in other 
parts of the report are those employed by soil scientists, 
and they may not be familiar to engineers. Also, some 
terms, for example, soil, clay, silt, sand, aggregate, and 
granular, seem familiar but have a special meaning in 
soil science that does not correspond with the meaning 
ordinarily understood in engineering. Most of these 
terms, as well as other special terms, are defined in the 
Glossary at the back of the report. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most. highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American As- 
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sociation of State Highway Officials (7). In this sys- 
tem soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A~1, consisting of gravelly soils 
of high bearing capacity, to A~7, consisting of clay soils 
that have low strength when wet. 

Within each of the principal groups, the relative en- 
gineering value of the soil material is indicated by a 
group index number. Group index numbers range from 
0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. The group 
index number is shown in parentheses, following the soil 
group symbol, in the next to last column of table 6. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classi- 
fication system (8). In this system the soils are identi- 
fied according to their texture and plasticity and are 
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grouped according to their performance as engineering 
construction materials. The system establishes 15 soil 
groups, which are divided as (1) coarse-grained soils 
(eight classes), (2) fine-grained soils (six classes), and 
(8) highly organic soils. The classification of the tested 
soils, according to the Unified system, is given in the last 
column of table 6. 


Engineering interpretations and soil test data 


The engineer should know the physical properties of 
the soil material and the in-place condition of the soils 
to help him make the best use of the soil map and the 
soil survey report. After he has tested the soils and has 
observed their behavior in structures and foundations, an 


TasiE 4,—Brief description of the soils 


[Blanks indicate information is 


Depth to 
Map Soil seasonally Brief site and soil description Depth from 
symbol high water surface 
table 
Feet Inches 
Am Almo silt loam. Oto 1... ; Silt loam over gray, heavy silt loam or 0 to 2____- 
silty clay loam; clay loam is at a depth 2 to 16____ 
| of 42 inches; a fragipan is at a depth of 16 to 42____ 
i 14 to 18 inches. 42 to 49__._ 
BuB2 Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. | 1 to 2_-_____- Silt loam over silty clay loam; a fragipan is 0 to 6___.. 
BuA Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. at a depth of about 16 inches; it is under- 6 to 17___- 
BuB Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. lain by sandy loam, silt loam, or clay loam 17 to 28___- 
BuB3 Bude au loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely at a depth of 30 to 40 inches. 28 to 51____ 
eroded. 
Buc Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
BuC2 Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
BuC3 Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Co Collins silt loam. 0 to 3_____-_- The Collins soils consist of silt loam to a 0 to 7____- 
Cs Collins and Luka soils. 2 to 4_.-_---- depth of more than 50 inches; the Iuka 7 to 60._-- 
soils are loam to a depth of 20 inches; 
below a depth of 20 inches, they are loam 
to sandy loam. 
DbC Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. | 1 to 4_._-_.-- Variable; the Dulac soils consist of 24 | Dulac: 
DbB Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. inches of silt loam or silty clay loam that 0 to 6..--- 
DbB2 Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is underlain by clay at a depth of about 6 to 18_..- 
eroded. 30 inches; the Boswell soils consist of | 18 to 24.__- 
DbC2 Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, loam or sandy loam that is underlain by | | 24 to 55___- 
eroded. clay at a depth of about 10 inches; a | Boswell: 
DbC3 Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, fragipan is at a depth of 18 to 24 inches 0 to 7__..- 
severely eroded. in the Dulac soils. 7 to 56___- 
Fa Falaya silt loam. LOZ oge2k55u Silt loam to a depth of 50 inches_____-_--- 0 to 6___- 
Fm Falaya silt loam, local alluvium. 6 to 44._.. 
GoF ' Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent | More than 10_| Gravelly sandy loam to a depth of about 4 0 to 10___- 
slopes. feet over gravelly loamy sand; the amount 10 to 45__-. 
GgB Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent of gravel varies in all layers, ranging in 45 to 60___- 
slopes. volume from 25 to 80 percent. 
GeC Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 
GgD Guin’ gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent | 
slopes. | 
GgD2 Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 pereent 
slopes, eroded. 
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engineer can estimate design requirements for the differ- 
ent soils shown on the map. Tables 4 and 5 give a sum- 
mary of the physical properties of the different soils and 
their suitability for engineering uses. 

Explanation of table 4—Table 4 gives a brief de- 
scription of the soils in the county and their estimated 
physical properties. The estimates are given for each 
significant layer of a typical profile, generally for each 
soil series, and the depth from the surface is given in 
inches. More complete descriptions of the profiles are 
given in the section “Descriptions of Soils.” 

The reaction of the soils is not indicated in table 4, 
but, except for the Collins and Falaya soils, all the soils 
have a pH between 4.5 and 5.5. The pH of the Collins 


and their estimated physical properties 


not available or is not applicable] 
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soils ranges from 5.6 to 6.5, and that of the Falaya, soils, 
from 5.0 to 6.0, 

In table 4 the soils are classified according to the tex- 
tural classes of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In addition, estimates are given of the Unified 
classification of the soil material and of the classifica- 
tion used by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. The estimated classifications are based partly 
on the results of testing representative soils given in 
table 6. They are also based on experience with similar 
soils in other counties and on information given in the 
rest of the report. 

In table 4 the columns that show the amount of ma- 
terial passing through a No. 200 sieve show the sepa- 
ration between the coarse-grained and fine-grained soils. 


————- ——_———— SSS 


| Classification Percentage passing 
| sieve— Available 
| _ Permeability water Shrink-swell 
capacity potential 
i USDA texture Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour Soot of depth 
Silt loam ML or CL___- 100 | 90 to 100_.--, 0.2 to 0.8___- 1.4 Low 
Silt loam ML or CL___- 100 | 85 to 100_-_| 0.2 to 0.8 1.4 | Low. 
Silt loam to silty clay loam_| ML or CL___- 100 | 85 to 100_.-)| 0.2 to 0.8___- 1.4 | Low. 
Clay loam___------_----- ML or CL_-_-- 100 | 80 to 95.__-| 0.05 to 0.2._ 1.0 | Low to moderate. 
Silt loam. -_______. ----| ML or CL__-- 100 | 90 to 100_-_] 0.2 to 0.8___- 1. 4 | Low to moderate. 
Silty clay loam__________- ML-CLor CL_ 100 | 85 to 99____| 0.2 to 0.8____ 1.4 | Moderate. 
Silty clay loam__-________ () eee 6 100 | 85 to 99____) 0.05 to 0.2___- 1.2 | Moderate. 
Silt loam_------------.-- J) ee ere A-6 or A-7___ 100 | 75 to 95_._.| 0.05 to 0.2____ 1.2 | Moderate. 
| 
| Silt loam__....------ ML or CL._..| A-4..0..---_- 100 | 80 to 100_..| 0.8 to 2.5.__- 5 Low. 
Silé loam__- 2-2 - eee ML or CL_._-| A~4._-_---__- 100 | 80 to 100._-| 0.8 to 2.5.___ 1.5 | Low. 
| 
Silt loam_--- ML___.----.- 100 | 80 to 100-.-| 0.8 to 2.5... 1.3 | Low. 
Silt loam .__-__-_ M 100 | 80 to 100___| 0.8 to 2.5.___ 1.3 | Low. 
Silty clay loam 100 | 80 to 100_..| 0.2 to 0.8____ 1.3 | Moderate to high. 
Clays soe eee. 100 | 80 to 100___| 0.2 to 0.8___- 10 | High. 
TOON os Sean acne asi al ee 100 | 50 to 85____] 0.8 to 2.5___. 1. 2 | Low to moderate. 
CO ew cck weer eeo den CH or MH___ 100 | 70 to 100__. (4) 1.0 | Moderate to high. 
Silt loam Seco se ML or CL__... 100 | 80 to 100._--| 0.8 to 2.5____ 1.5 | Low. 
WPA esa tas has aes oe Lor 100 | 80 to 100___] 0.8 to 2.5____ 1.5 | Low. 
| ML-CL. 
Gravelly sandy loam____._ SM or SC____) A-2 or A-4___ 90 | 20 to 40__.. 5 to 10_._- 7 | Low. 
Gravelly sandy loam_____-_ SM or SC____]| A~2 or A~4__. 85 | 20 to 40____ 5 to 10____ 8 | Low. 
Gravelly loamy sand__-___- SMeece-ssce ee 75 | 15 to 35___. 5 to 10___- 6 | Low. 
t 
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Tasie 4.—Brief description of the soils and 


[Blanks indicate information is 


Depth to 
Map Soil seasonally Brief site and soil description Depth from 
symbol high water surface 
table 
Feet Enches 
GgE Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes. 
GgE2 Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
GgF2 Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent H 
slopes, eroded. 
GbF Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent | Variable; Variable; the Guin soils consist of gravelly | For description 
slopes. ranges sandy loam to a depth of more than 10 | For description 
GbD2 Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, from 2 to feet; the Boswell soils consist of sandy 1 
eroded. more than loam that overlies clay at a depth of 10 
GbD3 Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 10. to 20 inches. 
severely eroded. 
GbE2 Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
GbE3 Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
GbF2 Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
GbF3 Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Gu Gullied land. | Variable; gully erosion has been severe; 
soils too variable to estimate their physical 
properties. 
HfA Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent | 1 to 2..-__--- Terrace soils; silt loam over silty clay loam; | Hatchie: 
slopes. a fragipan is at a depth of 13 to 24 inches; 0 to 6_--_- 
HfB Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent underlain by loam or sandy loam at a 6 to 15_ 
slopes. depth of 40 to 50 inches. 15 to 40____ 
HfB2 Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 40 to 50___- 
slopes, eroded. Freeland: 
010 $6. 5246 
6 to 20__-- 
20 to 41____ 
41 to 50___- 
Hs Henry silt loam. O tO Las ese ses ! Gray silt loam to a depth of 2 feet over silty 0 to 9_-___ 
clay loam; the soils are in depressions 9 to 13_.-- 
and are poorly drained; they have a 13 to 23_._- 
fragipan at a depth of 10 to 14 inches. 23 to 44.__. 
OaB2 Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 2-10 8-sa2e-. Silt loam over loam and clay loam; a fragi- O:to:6s25..) 
OaB Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. pan at a depth of 22 inches is underlain by 6 to 30__.- 
OaB3 Ora a en 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely sandy loam. 80 to 50__-_ 
eroded. 
OaC Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
OaC2 Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 
OaC3 Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Orc2 Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, | Variable; 2 Mixtures of Ora and Ruston soils___--.---- For profile des- 
eroded. to more For profile des- 
than 10. 
OrB2 Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Orc Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 pereent slopes. 
Orc3 Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
PhB2 Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 1 to 2___.__-- Silt loam over loam or clay loam; afragipan 0 to 6___-2-- 
PhB Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. at a depth of 14 inches is underlain by 6 to 14___--- 
clay loam. 14 to 40._____ 
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Classification Percentage passing 
sieve— 
Permeability 
USDA texture Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches per hour 
of Boswell soils, see Dulac and Boswell soils. 
of Guin soils, see Guin gravelly sandy loams. 
Bilt LOGI wee en cee 100 | 70 to 100.__| 0.2 to 0.8____ 
Silt loam. -- 100 | 70 to 95----| 0.2 to 0.8... 
Silt loam_ ML or CL_-._| A-4 or A-6__. 100 | 60 to 95_.._-] 0.2 to 0.8____ 
HoaMaseecescsecesersuc. ML or SM...-| A~4._.---___- 100 | 40 to 65__--] 0.05 to 0.2... 
Bilt loam sco. cccccesuce ML or CL__.-} A~4__._-_-_ 100 | 70 to 100___| 0.2 to 0.8____ 
Silt loam. ..---ws0is---. ML or CL__--] A-4...----__- 100 | 70 to 95_-__1 0.2 to 0.8___- 
Silt loam..-..-.--------- ML or CL-_.__} A-4__----__-- 100 | 60 to 95_.__] 0.2 to 0.8___- 
Loam to sandy loam_____. ML or 8M...-| A-4__.--_L 28. 100 | 35 to 65____] 0.05 to 0.2____ 
Siltdoam.concecessosneice ML or CL_._-| A-4...------. 100 | 85 to 100___] 0.8 to 2.5.___ 
Silt loam. ss. s2se5cu5e ML or CL__.-| A-4__---2-.-- 100 | 85 to 100___| 0.2 to 0.8__.- 
Silt loamwe sooo ossceeced ML or CL_---| A-4..----22-- 100 | 85 to 100.__| 0.2 to 0.8___- 
Silty clay loam..--.---__. CL or CH_-.-) A-6 or A~7_._ 100 | 85 to 100___] (2.2L Lee 
Siltloam. sate etcscetcc. ML or CL__--| A-4 or A-6__- 100 | 60 to 95.-__] 0.2 to 2.5... 
Silt loam to loam___-.. __ ML or CL-.---| A-4 to A-6.__ 100 | 50 to 85..--| 0.8 to 2.5... 
Sandy loam.____-_---___- ML or CL_..-| A-4 or A-6___ 100 | 50 to 70____] 0.05 to 0.2____ 
cription and data on the Ora soil, see Ora silt loams. 
cription and data on the Ruston soil, see Ruston soils. 
i 
| 
| \ 
| i 
ML or CL._--} A-4____.---.- | 100 | 75 to 95___.| 0.8 to 2.5____ 
CL or CH____| A-6 or A-7___| 100 | 70 to 90.-_.| 0.8 to 2.5._.. 
CL or CH._.-} A-6 or A-7___! 100 ; 60 to 80_.__| 0.2 to 0.8___ 
CL or CH____| A-6 or A~7___| 100 | 60 to 80..__| 0.05 to 0.2____ 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches per 
Soot of depth 


cg a 


Nac COR, NNR NN 


Ee pe 


repr 
va bp 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low. 
Low to moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Low. 
Low to moderate. 
Low. 


OW. 
Moderate to high. 


Low to moderate. 
Low to moderate. 
Low to moderate. 


Low. 

Moderate to high. 
Moderate to high. 
Moderate to high. 
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TaBsLe 4.—Brief description of the soils and 


[Blanks indicate information is 


Depth to 
Map Soil seasonally Brief site and soil description Depth from 
symbol high water surface 
table 
| 
Feet Inches 
PrB2 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, | 2 to 3._-.-.-- Silt loam or silty clay loam; a fragipan of 0 to 7_--_--- 
eroded. silt loam at a depth of 24 inches is under- 7 to 23_..-_- 
PrB Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. lain by loam, sandy loam, or clay loam. | 23 to 38_____- 
PrB3 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, se- 38 to 60_____- 
verely eroded. 
Prc ' Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Pr€2 , Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
PrC3 Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
PrD2 Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
PrD3 Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
RuE Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes. More than Fine sandy loam to coarse sandy loam over- 0 to 12_____- | 
RuD Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 10. lies sandy clay loam; underlain by sandy | 12 to 48_-__-- | 
RuD2 Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. loam. 48 to 60____- | 
RuD3 Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
RuE2 Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
RuE3 Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
RuF Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes. 
RuF2 Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 
RuF3 Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Sa Sandy alluvial land. Variable_.____ Excessively drained sand and a mixture of | Too variable to 
soils of different textures near the banks 
i of creeks or along the channels of wide 
streams. 
Wa Waverly silt loam. Oto Ten. Gray silt loam to a depth of 6 feet; soils are 0 to 6._-__.- 
on bottoms and are poorly drained. 6 to 40______ 


1 Less than 0.05. 


In the column that shows permeability, an estimate of 
the probable rate of water percolation is given. The 
rate is expressed in inches per hour. The permeability 
of each soil layer is important in planning the drainage 
of a farm. Layers of soil that impede drainage or that 
are very permeable and that allow easy drainage in com- 
parison with adjacent layers may greatly affect the suit- 
ability of the soi] material for foundations. Permeabil- 
ity depends mainly on the texture of the soil and on its 
structure, but it may be affected by other physical prop- 
erties. The structure, consistence, and content of or- 
ganic matter affect the permeability and moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil. These factors should be considered 
in designing an irrigation system. 


The column that shows available water capacity gives 
the amount of water, in inches per foot of soil depth, 
that is held in the root zone and is available to a crop. 
The total moisture-holding capacity of a soil, in inches 
per foot of depth, is approximately twice the available 
water capacity. 

The column showing shrink-swell potential indicates 
the volume change to be expected of the soil material as 
the result of changes in the content of moisture. It is 
estimated primarily on the basis of the amount and type 
of clay and is expressed as low, moderate, or high. In 
general, soils classified as CH and A-7 have a high 
shrink-swell potential. Clean sands and gravels (single 
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grain) and those having a small amount of nonplastic 
to slightly plastic soil material have a low shrink-swell 
potential. A typical example of soil material that has 
moderate to high shrink-swell potential is that in the 
subsoil of the Boswell soils. A typical example of soil 
material having a low shrink-swell potential is that in 
the Guin gravelly sandy loams. : 
Explanation of table &.—Table 5 rates the various 
soils according to their suitability for road subgrade 
and road fill. It also rates them according to their suit- 
ability as a source of topsoil, sand, and gravel and in- 
dicates soil characteristics that are important in the 


Classification Percentage passing | 
sieve— Available 
Permeability water Shrink-swell 
| capacity potential 
USDA texture Unified AASHO No. 10 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
\ 
Inches per 
Inches per hour foot of depth 
Silt loam. ..----..2.+-22. ML or CL.___| A-4 or A-6-_- 100 | 85 to 100___| 0.8 to 2.5___. 1.6 | Low. 
Silty clay loam__-_.------ CD ss exceed 1: 100 | 85 to 100___} 0.2 to 0.8__.- 1.6 | Moderate. 
Silt loam_._____--------- ML-CL or A-G2c2254605e 100 | 60 to 90____| 0.05 to 0.2____ 1.8 | Moderate. 
L. 
Loam or sandy loam___-__- SC or CL_____ A-2 or A-6__. 100 | 35 to 70____| 0.05 to 0.2____ . 7 | Moderate. 
Fine sandy loam to sandy | SM___------- A-2 or A-4___ 100 | 20 to 50__.-| 2.5 to 5.0_._- 1.5 | Low. 
loam. 
Sandy clay loam to sandy | SM or SC_-__-| A-2 or A=4___ 100 | 30 to 50___-] 0.8 to 2.5... 1.7 | Low to moderate. 
loam. 
Sandy loam...-...------- SM___------- A-2 or A~4_-- 100 | 20 to §0...-| 2.5 to 5.0_.-- 1.5 | Low. 
estimate physical properties. 
Silt loam_____.---------- ee AG scesaeces 100 | 85 to 100___| 0.2 to 0.8___. 1.4 | Low. 
BI 108M owe worneosesn'a's MI or CL_..-{| A-4_--------- 100 | 85 to 100.--| 0.05 to 0.2___. 1.4 | Low. 


construction of highways. The data are based on ex- 
perience with the same kinds of soils in other counties 
and on information given in other parts of this report. 
Difficulties in highway construction in this county are 
caused mainly by the characteristics of the soil mate- 
rials and by drainage. Bedrock is at a great enough 
depth that 1t presents no problem in the construction of 
highways. 

Several columns in table 5 give ratings or comments 
that. indicate the suitability of the soil material when 
used for different engineering purposes. Some of these 
columns need explanation. 
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Taste 5.—Engineering 


Map 
symbol 


BuA, BuB, 
BuB2, BuB3, 
BuC, BuC2, 
BuC3. 


DbB, DbB2, 
DbC, DbC2, 
DbC3. 


GoF, GgF2. 


GbD2, GbD3, 
GbE2, GbE3, 
GbF, GbF2, 
GbF3. 


fA, HEB, 
HfB2. 


OaB, OaB2, 
OaB3, OaC, 
OaC2, OaC3. 


Soil series } 


Almo silt loam..._--------- 


Bude silt loam_.------------ 


Collins silt loam 


Collins and Luka soils 


Dulac and Boswell soils... __ 


Falaya silt loam 


Falaya silt loam, local allu- 
vium. 


Guin gravelly sandy loam... 


Guin and Boswell soils....._- 


Hatchie and Freeland silt 
loams. 


Henry silt loam__.-.__------ 


Ora silt loam 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Suitability for 
winter grading 


Poor because of high 
water table. 


Poor to fair because 
of high water 
table. 


Poor to fair because 
of high water 
table. 


Poor to fair because 
of high water 
table. 


Fair because of high 
water table. 


Poor because of 
high water table. 


Poor because of 
high water table. 


Variable; poor in 
Boswell soil; good 
in Guin. 


Poor to fair because 
of high water 
table. 


Poor because of 
high water table. 


Suitability of 
soil material for 
road subgrade 


Stability of 
soil material if 
used for road 
fill 


Suitability as source of— 


Fair to poor... 


Fair to poor__. 


Fair to good_- 


Fair to poor__- 


Fair to good-. 


Poor to fair... 


Fair to good_- 


Fair to good. _ 


Topsoil 
b.0 | ee Poor._..--.-- Poor_.....--- 
Fair to poor. -| Fair_________ Poor to fair.__ 
Fair to poor--| Poor________- Fair to good_-_ 
Paiten. ccacsee, 1 Fair to good__ 
Poorc2sc-he4 Poor._.-..-.- Fair to good_- 


Fair to good-. 


Fair to good... 


Sand and 
gravel 


Not suited____ 


Not suited___. 


Not suited____ 


Not suited____ 


Not suited___. 


Not suited. ___ 


Not suited_..__ 


Suited_.....-- 


Moderately 
well suited. 


Not suited__._ 


Not suited____ 


Not suited_.__ 


interpretations of the soils 


Factors that ai 


ffect vertical 


alinement of highways— 
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Farm ponds or _ |Dikes, levees, Agricultural Terraces and 
Materials Drainage other reservoir or embank- drainage Irrigation diversions 
areas ments 

Soil materialinferior | Perched water Material ade- Material Level; perched Slow infiltration; 
for deep cuts. table; poor quate; very adequate. water table; shallow root 

permeability. little seepage. needs drainage. zone, 

Soil material better | Perched water Moderate risk of Material Perched water Fairly slow infil- Moderately 
for deep cuts table; fair seepage where adequate. table; needs tration; pan at erodible. 
than shallow permeability. cuts extend drainage in a depth of less 
ones. below pan. nearly level than 20 inches. 

areas. 

Soil material infe- Fair to good per- Moderate risk of Material Needs drainage; No unfavorable 
rior for deep meability; sub- seepage because adequate. moderately high features. 
cuts. ject to flooding. underlying ma- water table. 

terial varies. 

Soil material fair to | Subject to flood- Material ade- Material Moderately high High water table; 
good, better for ing; good per- quate, but adequate. water table. irrigaton not 
deep cuts than meability, sandy lenses commonly 
shallow ones. allow seepage needed. 

in places. 

Soil material infe- Moderately well Material ade- Material Moderately well Pan or clayey Moderately 
rior for cuts more drained; fair to quate, although adequate. drained; has layer at a to highly 
than 3 feet deep; good permea- clayey material pan or clayey depth of less erodible. 
plastic clay at a bility; clays difficult to subsoil. than 20 inches. 
depth of 15 to 24 have slow per- compact, 
inches. meability. 

Soil material infe- Subject to flood- Material adequate_| Material High water table..| Fair infiltration; 
rior for deep cuts. ing; somewhat ade- high water 

poorly drained; quate. table; irrigation 
fair perme- not commonly 
ability. needed. 

Soil material infe- Subject to flood- Material adequate_| Material High water table; | High water table; 
rior for deep cuts. ing; somewhat ade- somewhat irrigation not 

poorly drained; quate, poorly drained; commonly 
fair perme- needs drainage. needed. 
ability. 

Soil material fair Excessively Gravelly; very Gravelly; Excessively Gravelly; low Too gravelly 
to good. drained, porous; exces- poor drained. water-holding for cultiva- 

sive seepage. compac- capacity ; tion. 
tion; mostly steep. 
porous. 
Soil material fair Moderately well Gravelly; high Gravelly; Adequate__---.-.- Gravelly or Too steep for 
to good. drained to risk of seepage. poor clayey; too terraces and 
excessively compac- steep for irri- diversions 
drained. tion; gation. and unfa- 
porous. vorable for 
cultivation. 

Soil material better | Somewhat poorly | Moderate risk of Material Perched water Fairly slow infil- Moderately 
for deep cuts drained; fair seepage where ade- table; needs tration; pan at erodible. 
than shallow permeability. cuts extend to a quate. drainage. a depth of less 
ones. depth below than 20 inches. 

pan. 

Soil material Poorly drained; Material ade- Material Perched water Slow infiltration; 
inferior. slow perme- quate; very ade- table; poorly pan at a depth 

ability. little risk of quate. drained; slow of 15 inches or 
seepage. permeability; less. 
needs drainage. 

Soil material better | Moderately well Moderate seepage | Material Adequate... .---- Fair infiltration; Moderately 

for deep cuts drained; good where cuts ex- adequate. pan at a depth erodible. 


than shallow 
ones. 


638025—63-—_4 


permeability. 


tend to a depth 
well below pan. 


of 24 inches, 
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Tasiy 5.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 
Stability of 
Map Suitability for Suitability of | soil material if 
symbol Soil series ! winter grading soil material for used for road 
road subgrade fill Sand and 
Topsoil gravel 
OrB2, Orc, Ora and Ruston soils____.-__ Paifs: cesecccosuces Fair to good__| Fair to rea- Fair to good.-| Not suited__-- 
Or2, OrG3. sonably 
good. 
PhB, PhB2.____ Pheba silt loam_...----.---- Poor to fair because | Fair to poor___| Fair._._..-__- Poor to fair.___}| Not suited_.__} 
of high water 
table. 
PrB, PrB2, Providence silt loam..._._--- ee Fair to poor_._| Fair to poor___| Fair to poor_..| Not suited____ 
PrB3, PrC, 
Prc2, PrC3, 
PrD2, PrD3, 
RuD, RuD2, Ruston soils....._-----.---- 7000 ccs naveuuceee ae Fair to good..| Fair to good__| Fair to good_-.| Poorly suited - 
RuD3, RuE, 
RuE2, RuE3, 
RuF, RuF2, 
RuF3. 
Wea oseucecsee Waverly silt loam_....------| Poor because of high | Poor__.------ PoOoPoags 22355 Poorsnsusss52 Not suited__._ 
| water table. 
{ 
if 
| 
| 


1 Suitability of the soil materials for engineering purposes are not given for Gullied land and Sandy alluvial land beeause the soil 


materials in those land types are variable. 


The ratings given for suitability for winter grading 
or for earthwork in winter and early in spring are based 
on drainage and on the workability of the soil material 
when wet. During the period from December to April, 
the average rainfall in ins county is more than 4 inches 
per month. The rainfall is evenly distributed. The soil 
material may not dry to the desired moisture content for 
earthwork unless construction is delayed or artificial 
means for drying the material are used. Also, during 
this period, the water table in most of the soils is at its 
highest elevation of the year. Only the Guin gravelly 
sandy loams and the Ruston soils were rated as well 
suited to winter grading or earthwork in winter and 
early in spring. The Guin gravelly sandy loams and 
Ruston soils have good permeability and dry rapidly. 
In addition, the water table is below the normal depth 
of excavation. 

Earthwork can also be carried on in winter and early 
in spring in the Providence, Dulac, and Bude soils 
formed in sandy coastal plain material. Earthwork is 
difficult, however, in the fine-textured soils of these series. 

Earthwork in the Almo, Henry, Collins, Falaya, and 
Waverly soils is limited in winter and early in spring 
because the water table is near the surface. Earthwork 
in soils formed in loess may be restricted because loes- 
sal material cannot be compacted if the content of mois- 
ture is only slightly in excess of optimum for compaction. 

Soils, such as the Henry, Almo, and Waverly, have 
ponded water on the surface, or the water table is near 


the surface for a long period each year. Roads on these 
soils must be constructed on embankment sections or pro- 
vided with an adequate system of underdrains and sur- 
face drains. In low areas that are subject to flooding, 
roads on such soils as the Collins, Falaya, Iuka, and 
Waverly should be constructed on a continuous embank- 
ment that is several feet above the level of frequent 
flooding. 

The Bude, Providence, Henry, Almo, Dulac, Ora, 
Pheba, Hatchie, and Freeland soils have a compact layer 
(fragipan) near the surface. This compact layer 1m- 
pedes vertical drainage and results in a perched water 
table. Both the fragipan and perched water table need 
to be considered when roads are planned. 

In nearly level areas the ditches along the sides of 
the road should extend below the fragipan, and the 
pavement grade needs to be at least 4 feet above the top 
of the pan. In steeper areas road cuts normally extend 
below the depth of the pan, but adequate underdrainage 
must be provided where the cut section changes to a fill 
section. This can be done by removing the material in 
the fragipan and replacing it with soil material that is 
more permeable. A similar problem arises when roads 
are built on the Boswell and Dulac soils, which have 
strata of very plastic coastal plain material. Where 
roads are to be built on the Boswell and Dulac soils, the 
very plastic coastal plain material needs to be removed 
and replaced by more permeable material that is not 
plastic. 
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Soils formed in loess are highly susceptible to water 
erosion when runoff is concentrated. Therefore, gutters 
and ditches need sodding, paving, or check dams to pro- 
tect them from excessive erosion. 

The gravelly strata in the coastal plain sediments un- 
derlying the Guin soils are possible sources of material 
for use in subbase and base courses of pavements, and 
the material may be used as surfacing for county roads. 
In some places the Ruston and Providence soils also 
have gravelly strata similar to those in the Guin soils. 
These coastal plain strata normally contain clay and 
other materials that are not suitable for roads. The sand 
and gravel in these strata may not be suitable for use in 
concrete structures or for the surface course of a flexi- 
ble pavement. 

Laplanation of table 6—Table 6 gives the engineer- 
ing test data for soil samples from profiles of five soil 
series. Most of the samples were taken in Lincoln 
County, but the Falaya were from Warren County. The 
samples for the soils formed in a thin layer of loess over 
coastal plain sediments were obtained at a depth of less 
than 7 feet. Therefore, they are not representative of 
the soil material in deep excavations. 

Of the soils tested, table 6 gives compaction (mois- 
ture density) only for the Falaya soils. If a soil mate- 
rial is compacted at successively higher moisture content, 
assuming that the compaction effort remains constant, 
the density of the compacted material will increase un- 
til the optimum moisture content is reached. After that, 


Factors that affect vertical Soil features affecting engineering practices— 
alinement of highways— 
Farm ponds or |Dikes, levees, Agricultural Terraces and 
Materials Drainage other reservoir or embank- drainage Trrigation diversions 
areas ments 

Soil material better | Moderately well Moderate seepage | Material Adequate....___.- Part of acreage Moderately 
for deep cuts drained to well where cuts ex- adequate. has pan ata erodible. 
than shallow drained; good tend to a depth depth of 24 
ones. permeability. well below pan. inches. 

Soil material better | Somewhat poorly | Material adequate_| Material Perched water Fairly slow infil- Moderately 
for deep cuts drained; fair adequate. table over pan. tration; pan at erodible, 
than shallow permeability. a depth of less 
ones, than 17 inches. 

Soil material better | Moderately well Moderate seepage | Material Adequate_____..__ Fairly slow infil- Moderately 
for deep cuts drained; good where cuts ex- adequate. tration. erodible. 
than shallow permeability. tend to a depth 
ones. below pan. 

Soil material gen- Well drained; Rapid seepage in Material Adequate.________ Too steep for Moderately 
erally uniform. good permea- material under- | adequate. cultivation. to highly 

bility. lying subsoil. erodible. 

Soil material inferior_| Poorly drained; Material adequate_| Material High water table; | Fairly slow infil- 

slow permea~- adequate. poorly drained; tration; irriga- 

bility; subject slow permea- tion not com- 

to flooding. bility; needs monly needed. 
drainage. 


the density decreases with increase in moisture content. 
The highest dry density obtained in the compaction test 
is termed maximum dry density. Moisture-density data 
are important in earthwork for, as a rule, optimum sta- 
bility is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the 
maximum dry density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 6 are based 
on data cbtained by mechanical analyses and by tests to 
determine liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. Percentages of clay obtained by the hydrome- 
ter method should not be used in naming the textural 
classes of soils. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect, of water on the consistence of soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a 
very dry state, the material changes from a solid to a 
semisolid or plastic state. As the moisture content is 
further increased, the material changes from a plastic to 
a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture content 
at which the soil material passes from a solid to a plas- 
tic state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at 
which the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 
The plasticity index is the numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the 
range of moisture content within which a soil material 
is plastic. 
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TaBE 6.—-Engineering test data ' for 


Lax loam: ® 


Moisture density 
Bureau of 
Public 
Soil name and location Parent material Roads Depth | Horizon! Maxi- Opti- 
report mum mom 
number dry ‘moisture 
density | 
Bude silt loam: Inches Lb. per cu.ft.| Percent 
SEMSW sec. 33, T. 8 N., R.7 E. Loess over coastal plain sediments. $34314 4 to 10 Bas () (3) 
$34315 14 to 26 Bout (5) (8) 
$34316 48to77 | Dz (8) @) 
Falaya silt loam: 
(Taken in Warren County): ' 
NENW sec, 23, T. 14 N., R. 4 EB. | Loess, 834032 0 to 6 Ay 100 20 
834033 6 to 18 Cy 107 17 
$34034 18 to 48 Cr 107 17 
Hatchie silt loam: 
SWYUNWh sec. 22,T.7N., R.9 E. Loess over coastal plain sediments. 834320 5to15 | Be iy (8) 
$34321 27 to 62 | Bama () @) 
834322 62 to 82 | Dig (5) () 
NEW“NEX sec. 27, T. 8 N., R. 6 E. Loess over coastal plain sediments. 834326 12t019 | By (5) (5) 
834327 28 to 40 | Bama (5) ) 
$34328 56 to 65 | Dia () () 
Lax loam to silty loam: 6 | 
NEMNE sec. 4, T. 8 N., R. 6 E. Loess over coastal plain sediments. $34329 13to18 | Be (®) @) 
$34330 | 24to 38 | Dim @) @) 
$34331 63 to 87 | Dy (8) (8) 
Providence silt loam: 
SWMSE} sec. 8, T. 8 N., R. 8 E. Loess over coastal plain sediments. $34332 8to1l8 | Be (8) @) 
$34333 24 to 38) | Bsus (5) (5) 
834334 46 to 70 | Da GM |} & 
i 


1 Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State High- 


way Officials (AASHO). 


2 Mechanical analysis according to the AASHO Designation: T 88-54. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat 


from results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 


In the AASHO pro- 


cedure the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 


material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 


Descriptions of Soils 


In the following pages the soils of Lincoln County 
are arranged alphabetically by soil series and character- 
istics of each series are described, Then, a detailed de- 
scription of a mapping unit considered to be typical of 
the series is given and the other mapping units are de- 
scribed by comparing them to the typical mapping unit. 
The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
the soils mapped are given in table 7. 

The description of the profile given under the first 
mapping unit is brief, but a more detailed profile de- 
scription is given for each series in the section “Forma- 
tion, Classification, and Morphology of Soils.” Some 
of the terms used to describe the profile may not be 
familiar to the reader, or they may have a special mean- 
ing in soil science. Most of these terms have been de- 
fined in the Glossary in the back of the report. 

The reader will find that many of the soils have a 
fragipan. This is a dense, brittle layer in the subsoil. 
The fragipan is hard when dry, but owes its hardness 
mainly to extreme density or compactness rather than 


In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 
pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. 


The mechanical 


to a high content of clay or cementation. Fragments of 
the pan that are removed are friable, but the material 
in place is so dense that roots have trouble penctrating, 
and water moves through it very slowly because of the 
small size of the pores. 

Erosion is also a problem in this county. A number 
of the soils are already severely eroded. Others are sus- 
ceptible to severe erosion if they are not protected. 


Almo Series 


The Almo series consists of poorly drained soils of 
terraces. The soils formed in loess and in sandy coastal 
plain material. They have a surface layer of silt loam 
and a subsoil of gray, heavy silt loam or silty clay loam. 
A fragipan is at a depth of about 14 to 18 inches. The 
soils are acid throughout. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

These soils are associated with the Hatchie, Freeland, 
and Falaya soils. They are grayer and more poorly 
drained than the Hatchie and Freeland soils and have a 
developed B horizon that is absent in the Falaya soils. 
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soil samples taken from four soi profiles 


To 


Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid [Plasticity 
7 limit index 
AASHO 3 Unified 4 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 | No. 200 0.005 0.002 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 | 0.05 mm. | 0.02 mm. mm. mm. 
mm.) mm.) | mm.) mm.) 
100 98 96 75 35 29 39 15 ML-CL. 
99 93 91 68 28 22 37 16 CL. 
96 80 78 62 40 34 49 28 CL. 
peeigded Nedudeees 100 99 97 67 21 15 35 8 ML. 
eveseeculevosscus| cee danse 100 97 64 18 13 30 7 ML-CL. 
Cece ceee aes ssoo0 Ses uotewe 100 98 61 16 12 30 6 ML-CL 
BE ener pare 100 99 81 75 47 22 17 26 8 CL. 
ss oebias ea iain 100 96 87 83 59 26 19 30 11 CL. 
ec eae 100 89 62 56 37 19 14 24 10 CL. 
| 
96 95 89 77 76 60 33 28 39 16 CL, 
93 89 74 47 46 39 30 27 39 17 SC. 
78 72 60 30 30 25 22 19 40 40 8c, 
(eee 100 93 80 79. 65 38 32 44 20 L. 
95 90 69 34 32 22 14 8 20 6 SM-8C 
Soctensee|sesensas 100 40 39 35 31 25 31 14 CL. 
sag aeeee 100 99 94 93 73 41 33 43 19 L. 
eee ae 100 99 91 89 69 35 28 37 14 ML-CL 
99 98 95 70 67 52 29 26 33 15 L. 
analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soils. . . 
3 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 7): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation: M 145-49. 
4 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Expt. Sta., Corps of Engin., March 1953. 


5 Information not available. 


6 The Lax soils are not mapped separately in Lincoln County but are mapped with the Providence soils. 


The Almo soils are along the major streams. They 
make up less than 1 percent of the acreage in the county. 

These soils are better suited to timber or pasture than 
to tilled crops. The native vegetation is mainly mixed 
hardwoods. Only one soil of this series, Almo silt loam, 
is mapped in Lincoln County. 

Almo silt loam (Am).—This poorly drained, silty soil is 
on terraces along streams. A typical! profile contains the 
following layers: 

0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam. 

2 to 16 inches, mottled gray and brownish-yellow, friable silt 
loam; blocky structure. 

16 to 42 inches, (pan) mottled gray and brownish-yellow, firm, 
brittle silty clay loam; blocky structure. 

42 to 49 inches +L, yellowish-brown, friable clay loam with some 
grayish mottles. 

This soil is low in fertility. It contains little organic 
matter and is strongly acid. Runoff is slow, and the 
rates of infiltration and percolation are slow to very slow. 
A fluctuating water table makes this soil wet in winter, 
and water stands on the surface during part of the year. 
In summer and fall the soil is commonly so dry that the 
growth of plants is retarded. 


This soil is used mainly to grow hardwoods, but small 
areas have been cleared and used for pasture. Drainage 
is the major problem. Most of the areas that are pas- 
tured are drained by V- or W-type ditches or by drag- 
line ditches. Capability unit A~-?-IVw-2; woodland 
suitability group 1. 


Boswell Series 


The Boswell series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of uplands that formed in coastal plain sands and 
clays. The soils are reddish at a depth between about 
10 and 17 inches. They have a clayey texture and sub- 
angular blocky to angular blocky structure. In most 
places the parent material consists of mottled red and 
brownish-yellow, structureless clay. The soils have slopes 
of 2 to 8 percent. They are not mapped separately in 
this county but are mapped in undifferentiated soil groups 
with the Dulac and Guin soils. 

For a description of a typical profile of a Boswell soil, 
turn to the description of Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 
percent slopes. A profile is also described under Guin 
and Boswell soils, Vd to 40 percent slopes. 


40 


Bude Series 


The Bude series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of uplands. The soils formed in a thin layer of 
loess that overlies sandy coastal plain material. They 
have a surface layer of silt loam and a subsoil of strong- 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil overlies a fragipan 
of silt loam, which is at a depth of about 17 inches. In 
most places the material underlying the fragipan is clay 
loam to sandy clay loam. The Bude soils are acid 
throughout. Their slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

The Bude soils are associated with the Providence, 
Ora, and Ruston soils. They are similar to the Provi- 
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dence soils in that the soils of both series formed in 
loess. They differ from the Providence soils in that they 
have a fragipan at a depth of 15 to 19 inches, instead of 
at a depth of 20 to 26 inches. The Bude soils are shal- 
lower than the Ora soils. The soils of these two series 
also differ in that the Ora soils formed in coastal plain 
material and have a loamy fragipan. The Bude soils 
differ from the Ruston soils in being yellower and less 
well drained, in having a fragipan, and in having formed 
partly from loessal material rather than from coastal 
plain material. 

The Bude soils make up about 15 percent of the county. 
They are mainly on the gently sloping ridges. 


TABLE 7._-Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


Soil Acres Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
Almo silt loam_.____. be het eee ta os 965 0. 3 || Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_-_| 39, 200 10. 5 PINDER. eens uae cusiowannnnadaseehecs 1, 902 0.5 
Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_________ 7, 379 2.0 j| Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.___.___ 10, 800 2.9 slopes, eroded__.----.-..----2 22-2. TAL 2 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely Henry silt loam__._----.----_------ 2... -- 557 .2 

TOU C Ns ee te oo ie as oe oceanic 1, 164 -3 || Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded ___ 5, 463 1.5 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__.______ 1, 673 -4 || Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes..___.__._- 933 .3 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded._ 4, 388 1. 2 || Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. os = eee ee boca ete ed 689 2 

eroded 3.2 ss) fee eeee ee eeweesee ee 605 -2 || Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes__________ 297 1 
Collins silt loam__ 4, 443 1. 2 || Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded _ _- 1, 936 25 
Collins and Iuka soi 2, 431 .7 || Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes_ 1, 648 4 PION. < cacusaneaud bance oh eee maue 908 2 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes_: 521 wl 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, | 6, 515 7 

eroded. 22 ssey cts ce eel ete een sen cen -3 || Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, OOO soaiacsaabuu hen woebedetebn ae aoee 392 | 

eroded__.-.-..--- -7 || Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes___ 966 3 
Dulac and Boswell soils, Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__-_._.--.-_--------__--__- 2 severely Groded 10. cman cacaasocdseaess 2, 163 6 
Falaya silt loam________._-___. ._- 6.6 || Pheba silt loarm, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 2, 241 26 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium 8, 170 2.2 |; Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___._._. 1, 053 .3 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

SIOPGS sac = see oo een adc apc end 17, 672 4.7 TOG Oe ae oa se ee oe ete ee 37, 049 9.9 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 386 - 1 || Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___- 3, 492 9 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_ 845 -2 | Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent severely eroded..._..-.----.------------- 4, 162 ded 

SIOPCS eee eo Cotes ace Sean eee 2, 005 - 5 || Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_-_.- 3, 104 8 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

slopes, eroded___--.-----_-.----. 22 -- 889 2 eroded 3 iat ke eee desea ae ee, 46, 742 12.5 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

SIOPES: oi en eecce cise eee eee ee 3, 097 8 severely erddéd go ncccc a ncecwcuee cous 9, 551 2.5 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 

slopes, eroded___-_---.----..---- =. 2 1, 149 wo POU aot ee amare ask wn elon 12, 443 3.3 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 

slopes; eroded: oe nse i tak oe 1, 292 3 severely eroded_.-__-----------.-------.- 1, 872 5 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes_ 2,575 7 | Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes._______ | 2, 014 45 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, || Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes....__.__- 3, 186 .9 

BYGCG s onan dcait camden etee awareness 1, 705 5 || Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___| 11, 803 3.1 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 

severely eroded_._.--..------.-_____-.._- 486 1 OTOUON oo oo si mmenbeeed ewunuee doen ee | 4, 804 13 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, || Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded... 4, 378 1.2 

[<i (:(0 |e ain ne me 1, 230 3 || Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded... 2, 362 .6 

severely eroded.._..-.-------------- 447 1 || Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes_________ 3, 878 1.0 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded._!| 15, 904 4, 2 

SUN0CG . cacncectasanewet ducecedewaee ace 17, 862 4.8 || Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, RLOUCG a3 inss tees teen aeee es ies. 2, 538 as 

severely eroded___.----.----------__-- eee 848 . 2 || Sandy alluvial land 671 12 
Gullied land__.-_--_-2-2-----2-- eee 873 -2 || Waverly silt loam......-..--2-2- 2 10, 367 2.8 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent ~ + 

SlOpCS seed aes eee e tenn enesoas eco cu eel 1, 922 5 POtelcolo sek ses seeks ca Sec 375, 040 100. 0 
aa a 
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The Bude soils are fair for agriculture. They are 
used mostly for pasture, but some areas are used to grow 
corn, oats, and cotton. The native vegetation is mainly 
loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, 
and native grasses. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (8u82).— 
This soil is gently sloping and is somewhat poorly 
drained. It is on uplands. A typical profile contains 
the following layers: 

0 to 6 inches, pale-olive, friable silt loam. 

6 to 17 inches, strong-brown, friable silt loam that grades to 
silty clay loam; blocky structure. 

17 to 42 inches, (pan) mottled dark-brown and light brownish- 
gray, firm silty clay loam that contains platy fragments; 
grades to friable silt loam below a depth of 28 inches. 

42 to 52 inches +, mottled strong-brown and gray, friable silt 
loam ; structureless. 

This soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the surface layer and in the upper 
part of the subsoil, but it is slow in the fragipan. Run- 
off is slow to medium. The soil erodes easily if it is not 
protected by a cover of plants. In most places the avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity is limited because the 
fragipan is not far from the surface. 

This soil is used mainly for pasture, but a small acre- 
age is used to grow corn, cotton, and oats. A small 
acreage is also in loblolly, longleaf, and shortleaf pines 
and mixed hardwoods. Capability unit A’T-ITIw-38; 
woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BuA).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is 2 to 4 inches thicker in most 
places than that of Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. There is less runoff from this soil than from 
the more eroded one, but infiltration, permeability, fer- 
tility, and the content of organic matter are about the 
game. 

This soil is used for pasture or is in loblolly and long- 
leaf pines and mixed hardwoods. Capability unit A’7— 
IIIw-2; woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (BuB).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is 5 to 7 inches thick. The soil is 
used the same as Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

_eroded, and management is the same. Capability unit 
A‘-IIw-3; woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(BuB3].—This soil has lost most of its original surface layer 
through erosion, and the former subsoil is exposed in a 
large part of the acreage. 

The soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. The rate of infiltration is slow, and permeabil- 
ity is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow 
in the fragipan. The fragipan is at a depth of 12 to 14 
inches. The soil erodes readily if it is not protected by 
a cover of plants. 

This soil is used to grow loblolly and shortleaf pines 
and mixed hardwoods. Capability unit A7-IVe-7; 
woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (BuC).—This soil 
has stronger slopes, but a thicker surface layer, than 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. Runoff is 
also greater. 

This soil is used mainly for pasture and timber, but a 


small acreage is used to grow oats and corn. Erosion is 
a hazard if the soil is not protected by a cover of plants. 
Capability unit A7-IIIe-5; woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (BuC2).— 
The surface layer of this soil has the same thickness as 
that of Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Surface runoff is greater than on the less sloping soil, 
but use and management are similar. Capability unit 
A7-IIfe-5; woodland suitability group 2. 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(BuC3).—This soil is more eroded than Bude silt loam, 2 to 
5 percent slopes, eroded. It has lost most of its original 
surface layer, and the former subsoil is exposed in a 
large part of the acreage. 

The soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. The rate of infiltration is slow, and runoff is 
moderate. The fragipan is at a depth of 10 to 14 inches. 
The soil erodes readily if it is not protected by a cover 
of plants. 

This soil is used to grow loblolly, shortleaf, and long- 
leaf pines and mixed hardwoods. Capability unit A7- 
IVe-7; woodland suitability group 2. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of the bottom lands. The soils formed in sediments 
washed from Providence and. Bude soils. They have a 
surface layer of dark grayish-brown to grayish-brown 
silt loam. The upper part of the underlying material is 
silt loam. Grayish mottles are at a depth of 19 to 24 
inches. The soils are acid throughout. The slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Collins soils are along the major streams in the 
county. They are associated with the Falaya and Wav- 
erly soils. The Collins soils differ from the Falaya in 
that the Falaya soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
have mottles at a depth of 8 to 15 inches. They differ 
from the Waverly in that the Waverly soils are poorly 
drained, have gray mottles throughout the profile, and 
lack a brown color. 

Collins soils are well suited to cotton, corn, oats, and 
similar crops. They are also suited to pasture and trees. 
The native vegetation is mainly mixed hardwoods, and a 
few areas are in loblolly pine. 

Collins silt loam (Co).—This is a nearly level, moder- 
ately well drained soil that is subject to overflow. A 
typical profile contains the following layers: 

0 to 30 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam grading to dark 
Hates mottled with brownish gray below a depth of 22 
nc. < 

30 to 50 inches +, light-gray, friable silt loam mottled with 
dark yellowish brown; many fine, soft, dark concretions. 

This soil contains little organic matter. Water moves 
readily through the profile, and the available moisture- 
holding capacity is high. Permeability is moderately 
rapid. 

This is a good soil for agriculture. It is used mainly 
for pasture, but corn, cotton, and oats are also grown, 
and part of the acreage is in timber. 

Drainage is needed on this soil. W-type ditches have 
been used to remove the excess surface water. Caving 
streambanks and overfalls are problems. Capability unit 
At-IIw-1; woodland suitability group 3. 
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Collins and Iuka soils (Cs)—This is an undifferentiated 
unit containing Collins and Iuka soils. The Collins soil 
is moderately well drained and is on bottom lands. It 
formed in silty loess and has a surface layer and sub- 
soil of silt loam. The Iuka soil is also moderately well 
drained. Like the Collins soil, it is on bottom lands, but 
it formed from sandy coastal plain material. The Iuka 
soil has a surface layer and subsoil of loam or sandy 
loam. 

The Collins soil makes up about 60 percent of this 
unit, and the Iuka soil, 40 percent. Some small areas 
consist entirely of the Collins soil, and some, of the 
Iuka. Most areas contain both of these soils. 

In the areas of Collins soil, the profile is like that de- 
scribed for Collins silt loam. A typical profile of an 
Iuka soil contains the following layers: 

0 to 20 inches, brown, friable loam that grades, with depth, to 
sandy loam. 

20 to 30 inches, grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam or 
loam that has gray mottles. 

80 to 47 inches +-, mottled gray and yellowish-brown, friable 
very fine sandy loam. 

Collins and Tuka soils contain little organic matter 
and are strongly acid. Water moves through their pro- 
files readily, and their available moisture-holding ca- 
pacity is high. Permeability is moderately rapid. These 
soils are used mainly for timber, but a small part of their 
acreage is in pasture. They are also well suited to crops. 
These soils need drainage, and W-type ditches have been 
used to remove the excess surface water. Caving stream- 
banks and overfalls are also problems. Capability unit 
A‘-IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8. 


Dulac Series 


The Dulac series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of uplands. The soils formed in a thin mantle of 
loess that overlies coastal plain clay. They have a sur- 
face layer of silt loam and a subsoil of strong-brown 
silty clay loam. A fragipan of silt Joam, at a depth of 
18 to 24 inches, lies just above the coastal plain clay. 
The soils are strongly acid. Their slope ranges from 2 
to 8 percent. 

These soils are associated with the Providence, Bude, 
Ruston, and Boswell soils. They are similar to the Prov- 
idence soils in that they have a fragipan, but they differ 
from the Providence soils in texture of the underlying 
material. The Dulac soils are better drained than the 
Bude soils, but they are less well drained than the Rus- 
ton soils. They differ from the Boswell soils in being 
jess red and in having a subsoil of silty clay loam in- 
stead of clay. 

The Dulac soils are primarily in the northeastern part 
of the county. They are mapped in undifferentiated 
units with the Boswell soils and make up only about 1 
percent of the acreage. 

These soils are fair for agriculture. They are used to 
some extent for corn, oats, and cotton, but most of the 
acreage is used for pasture or trees. The native vegeta- 
tion is mainly loblolly and longleaf pines, mixed hard- 
woods, and native grasses. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes (DbC),— 
This is an undifferentiated unit containing Dulac and 
Boswell soils. The Dulac and Boswell soils are both 


moderately well drained, but the Dulac soil has a fragi- 
pan at a depth of 18 to 24 inches and formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over coastal te clay. The Boswell soil 
lacks a fragipan and formed in coastal plain clay. 

The Dulac soil occupies about 70 percent of this unit. 
All of the acreage in some small areas is Dulac, and all 
of it in other small areas is Boswell. Most areas con- 
tain both of these soils. 

A typical profile of a Dulac soil contains the following 
layers: 


0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown, grading to brownish-yellow, silt 


loam, 
10 to 18 inches, strong-brown, friable to firm silty clay loam; 
blocky structure. 


18 to 24 inches, (pan) mottled strong-brown, gray, and red, 
firm silty clay loam; blocky structure. 

24 to 55 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown, red, and gray, firm 
clay; predominantly gray, plastic clay below a depth of 34 
inches, 

A typical profile of a Boswell soil contains the fol- 
lowing layers: 

0 to 7 inches, light brownish-gray loam. 

7 to 17 inches, brownish-yellow clay loam grading with in- 
creasing depth to yellowish-red clay; blocky structure. 

17 to 56 inches +, mottled gray, yellow, and red, plastic clay; 
angular blocky structure. 

The soils in this unit contain little organic matter and 
are strongly acid. Because of differences in the charac- 
teristics of the soils, the rates of infiltration and perme- 
ability vary. The available moisture-holding capacity 
ranges from low to moderate. 

These soils are suited to cultivated crops if they are 
managed carefully, but they are used mainly as wood- 
land. Capability unit A7-ITIe-4; woodland suitability 
group 4. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes (DbB).— 
The surface layer of these soils is variable, but it has the 
same thickness as the surface Jayer of Dulac and Bos- 
well soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. The soils are used 
mainly for timber, but a small acreage is in row crops. 
Capability unit A7—ITe-5; woodland suitability group 4. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(DbB2).—The surface layer of these soils is thinner than 
the surface layer of Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. The soils have lost from 2 to 4 inches of 
the original surface layer through erosion, and in places 
the former subsoil is exposed. 

These soils are used mainly for pasture and timber, 
but a small acreage is in row crops. Capability unit 
A7-Tle-5; woodland suitability group 4. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
{DbC2).—These soils have a thinner surface layer than 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, and a 
greater amount of runoff. In places there are shallow 
gullies. 

The soils are used mainly for pasture and timber, but 
a small acreage is in row crops. Capability unit A7— 
IITe-4; woodland suitability group 4. 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (DbC3).—These soils have lost most of their 
original surface layer through erosion. As a result, the 
plow layer is browner or redder than that of Dulac and 
Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. In a few places there 
are shallow gullies. The soils were once cleared to grow 
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row crops, but now all of the acreage is in timber. Capa- 
bility unit A7-IVe-5; woodland suitability group 4. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of bottom lands. The soils are forming in sedi- 
ments washed from Providence and Bude soils. They 
have a surface layer of grayish-brown to dark-brown silt 
loam. The upper part of the parent material is brown 
or dark brown to dark yellowish brown and has gray or 
grayish-brown mottles. At a depth between 11 and 20 
inches, the soil material is gray, or gleyed. The Falaya 
soils are acid throughout. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

These soils are along streams and occur in association 
with Collins, Waverly, and Almo soils. They are more 
poorly drained than the Collins soils and are better 
drained and browner than the Waverly soils. The Falaya 
soils are better drained than the Almo soils but lack the 
developed subsoil that is typical of the Almo soils. 

The Falaya soils are used mainly for pasture but they 
are fairly good for row crops. The native vegetation is 
chiefly mixed hardwoods, but there are a few small areas 
in loblolly pine. 

Falaya silt loam (Fa)—This is a somewhat poorly 
drained soil on first bottoms that are subject to overflow. 
A typical profile contains the following layers: 

0 to 14 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam; some mottles in 
the lower part. 

14 to 20 inches, mottled dark-brown and gray, friable silt loam. 

20 to 44 inches +, gray, friable silt loam mottled with dark 
brown; small, dark concretions are common. 

This soil contains little organic matter and is strongly 
acid, The rates of infiltration and permeability are 
moderate, and fertility is moderate to high. 

Pasture is the main use of this soil, but small acre- 
ages are in oats and in corn and other row crops. The 
soil needs drainage; V- or W-type ditches are used to 
remove the excess surface water. Caving streambanks 
and overfalls are problems. Capability unit A7-[IIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 5. 

Falaya silt loam, local alluvium (Fm).—This somewhat 
poorly drained soil has a profile similar to the one de- 
scribed for Falaya silt loam. The soil is forming in 
local alluvium. It occupies small areas along the upper 
parts of the small branches of large streams. 

The soil is used mainly for pasture, but a smaller 
acreage is in timber or row crops. In areas that are 
cropped, V- and W-type ditches are needed to remove 
the excess surface water. Diversion terraces are also 
needed. They will protect this soil from being flooded 
by runoff from higher lying areas. Capability unit A7- 
IiIw-1; woodland suitability group 5. 


Freeland Series 


The Freeland series consists of moderately well drained 
soils formed in silty loess and sandy coastal plain mate- 
rial. The soils are on terraces along streams. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 5 percent. The surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam, and the subsoil is brown to dark- 
brown silty clay loam, underlain by loam to sandy loam. 
A fragipan is at a depth of 19 to 22 inches. 
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The Freeland soils are not mapped separately in this 
county but are mapped with the Hatchie soils. For a 
description of a typical profile of a Freeland soil, turn 
to the description of Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Guin Series 


The Guin series consists of well-drained to excessively 
drained soils of uplands. The soils formed from 
gravelly coastal plain material. They have a surface 
layer and a subsoil of gravelly sandy loam. The con- 
tent of gravel in the profile is as much as 70 to 80 per- 
cent. The soils are acid throughout. In most places the 
slope is between 17 and 40 percent, but in small areas it 
is only 2 percent. 

These soils are mainly in the northeastern and north- 
western parts of the county and are associated with the 
Ruston, Providence, and Boswell soils. They are bet- 
ter drained and redder than the Providence soils and 
formed in coastal plain material instead of a thin man- 
tle of loess. In contrast to the Ruston soils, the Guin 
soils have gravel throughout the profile. They differ 
from the Boswell soils in that they contain gravel and 
do not have clay in the profile. 

The Guin soils are better suited to timber than to row 
crops or pasture, but small areas are in pasture. The 
native vegetation is mainly shortleaf and loblolly pines, 
mixed hardwoods, and native grasses. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes 
(GgF).—This gravelly, strongly sloping soil is droughty. 
A. typical profile contains the following layers: 

0 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable gravelly 
sandy loam. 

17 to 45 inches, yellowish-red, very friable gravelly sandy loam; 
the content of gravel increases with increasing depth. 

45 to 60 inches -+, yellowish-red very gravelly loamy sand. 

This soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. The rates of infiltration and permeability are 
rapid, and the available moisture-holding capacity is 
low. The soil becomes seriously eroded if it is not pro- 
tected by a cover of plants. It is in shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines and mixed hardwoods. Capability unit A3- 
VIls-1; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(GgB).—This soil contains about the same amount of or- 
ganic matter as Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 per- 
cent slopes, and fertility, runoff, and permeability are 
about the same. The soil is mainly in shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines and mixed hardwoods, but small areas are 
used for pasture and field crops. Capability unit A3— 
Vis-2; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(GgC).—The profile of this soil is similar to that of Guin 
gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 pen slopes. The soil 
is mainly in shortleaf and loblolly pines and mixed hard- 
woods, but a small acreage is in pasture and field crops 
Capability unit A8-VIs—-2; woodland suitability group 6. 

ain gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
(GgD).—This soil is less sloping than Guin gravelly sandy 
loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, but otherwise it is similar. 
It is mainly in shortleaf and loblolly pines and mixed 
hardwoods, but a small acreage is used for pasture. Ca- 
pability unit A8-VIs-2; woodland suitability group 6. 
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Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (GgD2).—This soil is more eroded than Guin grav- 
elly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, and its surface 
layer contains more gravel. In some places the present 
surface layer consists of red or yellowish-red soil mate- 
rial that was formerly in the lower part of the profile. 
In places there are shallow gullies. ; 

This soil was once cleared for crops, but it is now in 
shortleaf and loblolly pines and mixed hardwoods. Ca- 
pability unit A3-VIs-2; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes 
{GgE).—Except for slope, this soil is similar to Guin grav- 
elly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. It is used to 
grow shortleaf and loblolly pines and mixed hard- 
woods. Capability unit A8—-VIIs-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 6. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded (GgE2)—Most of the original surface layer of this 
soil has been Jost through erosion. The present plow 
layer contains more gravel and is redder than that of 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes. In 
places there are gullies. 

This soil was once used for pasture or field crops. It 
is now in shortleaf and loblolly pines and mixed hard- 
woods. Capability unit A3-VITIs-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 6. 

Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded (GgF2).—This soil is more eroded and contains 
more gravel than Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 
percent slopes. Also, its surface layer is redder, and 
there are gullies in many places. The soil is in short- 
leaf and loblolly pines and mixed hardwoods. Capabil- 
ity unit A8-VIIs-1; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes (GbF).— 
This is an_ undifferentiated unit containing Guin and 
Boswell soils. The Guin soil is deep and well drained 
to excessively drained. It occurs on uplands and formed 
in gravelly coastal plain material. This soil has a sur- 
face layer and a subsoil of gravelly sandy loam. The 
Boswell soil is moderately well drained and is moder- 
ately shallow over plastic clay. It formed in clayey 
coastal plain material. The Boswell soil has a surface 
layer of loam and a subsoil of clay loam to clay. 

The Guin soil makes up about 75 percent of this map- 
ping unit, and the Boswell soil, about 25 percent. Some 
small areas consist entirely of the Guin soil, and others, 
aoe Boswell soil. Most areas contain both of these 
soils, 

In the areas of Guin soil, the profile is like that de- 
scribed for Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent 
slopes. A typical profile of a Boswell soil contains the 
following layers: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-gray to brown loam. 

8 to 26 inches, red, firm clay that has a blocky structure; 
plastic when wet; lower 6 inches has grayish mottles. 

26 to 50 inches +, mottled red, brown, and gray, firm clay; 
very plastic when wet. 

The Guin soil in this unit is similar to Guin gravelly 
sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, in that it is low in 
fertility and contains little organic matter. Infiltration 
and permeability are the same as for that soil, and the 
available moisture-holding capacity is the same. 

The Boswell soil is strongly acid. Like the Guin soil, 
it is low in fertility and contains little organic matter. 


Permeability is rapid, infiltration is moderate, and the 
available moisture-holding capacity is moderate. 

The soils of this mapping unit are poorly suited to 
cultivated crops because of their strong slope and low 
productivity. Also, the gravel in the Guin soil and the 
plastic clay in the Boswell soil make them poor for cul- 
tivated crops. A large part of the acreage is in forest, a 
use to which the soils are probably best suited. Capa- 
bility unit A38~VIIe4; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{GbD2).—In this unit the Guin soil has lost 5 to 7 inches 
of the original surface layer through erosion, and the 
Boswell soil has lost 8 to 5 inches. In places the pres- 
ent surface layer of the Boswell soil is clay that was 
formerly part of the subsoil. 

The soils of this mapping unit are chiefly in timber, 
but a small acreage has been cleared and is used for 
pasture. Capability unit A8-VIe-5; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (GbD3).—In the part of this unit that is 
made up of Guin soil, the plow layer is gravelly sandy 
clay loam or gravelly sandy loam. In the part that 
consists of Boswell soil, the plow layer is red, plastic 
clay that was formerly part of the subsoil. In most 
places the Guin soil in this unit contains more gravel 
than the less eroded Guin soils. 

The soils of this mapping unit are not suited to cul- 
tivated crops. They were once used for field crops and 
pasture, but they are now in timber. Capability unit 
A3-Vie-5; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded (GbE2).—These soils are not suitable for cultivation. 
All of the acreage is in timber. Capability unit A83- 
Vile4; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (GbE3).—In this unit the Guin soil has lost 
most of the original surface layer through erosion, and 
the present surface layer consists of gravelly sandy loam 
that contains a high proportion of gravel. Erosion has 
also removed most of the original surface layer of the 
Boswell soil, and the present surface layer consists of 
clay loam or clay. In the Boswell soil infiltration and 
permeability are slow and surface runoff is rapid. 

The soils of this mapping unit are not suitable for 
cultivation. They were once cleared and used for field 
crops or pasture, but now all of the acreage is in tim- 
ber. Capability unit A3-VIIe4; woodland suitability 
group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, 
eroded (GbF2).—The soils in this unit have a thinner sur- 
face layer than Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent 
slopes. Infiltration, permeability, and the available 
moisture-holding capacity are all variable. 

These soils are used the same as Guin and Boswell 
soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, and management is about 
the same. They are mainly in timber. Capability unit 
A8-VIIe-+4; woodland suitability group 6. 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Gbf3).—The soils in this unit are more 
eroded than Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent 
slopes. As a result, the plow layer in the Guin soil is 
more gravelly than that in Guin and Boswell soils, 17 
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to 40 percent slopes, and the plow layer in the Bosweil 
soil is mainly plastic clay. 

The soils are not suitable for cultivated crops and are 
mainly in timber. If they are used for pasture, yields 
are low. Capability unit A3-VIIe-4; woodland suita- 
bility group 6. 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land consists of land that is gullied and se- 
verely eroded. The areas cannot be reclaimed for crops, 
except by using slow and expensive practices. 

Gullied land (Gu).—This miscellaneous land type con- 
sists of areas of gullied soils formed in loess and coastal 
plain materia}. coon has been so severe that the sur- 
face layer of the soils, as well as much of the subsoil, 
has been lost. In places all of the Jayer of loess has 
washed away and the coastal plain material is exposed. 
Many of the gullies are too deep to cross with farm 
machinery. 

Runoff is rapid in areas of this land type. 
pacity to hold available moisture is low. 

All of this land type was once used for field crops 
(fig. 8). Now, it is mainly in timber, but small areas 
are used for pasture. The yields of pasture are low. 
Capability unit A7-VITe-3. 


The ca- 


Hatchie Series 


The Hatchie series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of stream terraces. The soils formed in a thin man- 
tle of loess that overlies sandy coastal plain material. 
They have a surface layer of dark-brown silt loam and 
a subsoil of strong-brown silt loam to light silty clay 
loam. A fragipan, which begins at a depth of 13 to 16 
inches, is underlain by loam or sandy loam. The loam 
or sandy loam is at a depth of 36 to 42 inches. The 
soils are acid throughout. The slope ranges from 0 to 5 
percent. 

These soils are associated with the Almo soils. They 
are better drained than the Almo soils, and their subsoil 
is strong brown or brown rather than gray like that of 
the Almo soils. The Hatchie soils are also associated 
with the Freeland soils and are mapped in undifferen- 
tiated units with those soils. They are more poorly 
drained than the Freeland soils, and their fragipan is 
closer to the surface. 

These soils are along the major streams throughout 
the county. They are suitable for crops, pasture, and 
timber. The native vegetation is chiefly mixed hard- 
woods, pines, and native grasses. 

Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(HfA).—This is an undifferentiated unit containing Hatchie 
and Freeland silt loams. Both soils are on stream ter- 
races. They formed in a thin mantle of loess over sandy 
coastal plain material. The surface layer of these soils 
is brown to dark grayish-brown silt loam. Their sub- 
soil is brown to strong brown and contains a fragipan. 

The Hatchie soil is somewhat poorly drained and has 
a fragipan at a depth of 13 to 16 inches. The Freeland 
soil is moderately well drained and has a fragipan at a 
depth of 19 to 22 inches. 

The Hatchie soil makes up about 70 percent of the 
unit, and the Freeland soil, about 30 percent. Some 
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Figure 8.—Area of Gullied land no longer suitable for field crops 
or pasture. 


small areas consist entirely of the Hatchie soil, and 
some, of the Freeland soil, Most areas contain both of 
these soils. A typical profile of a Hatchie silt loam con- 
tains the following layers: 
0 to 6 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 
6 to 15 inches, strong-brown silt loam to silty clay loam; has 
a few mottles in the lower part. 
15 to 40 inches, (pan) mottled gray and strong-brown, friable 
but brittle silt loam; blocky structure. 
40 to 50 inches ++, strong-brown, friable silt loam with some 
grayish mottles. 
Small, dark concretions are common below the surface 
layer. In places there is a thin layer of overwash. 
A typical profile of a Freeland silt loam contains the 
following layers: 
0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam. 
6 to 20 inches, brown, friable silty clay loam; blocky structure. 
20 to 41 inches, (pan) mottled yellowish-brown and gray, fri- 
able silt loam; blocky structure; the fragments are brittle. 
41 to 50 inches +, dark-brown loam grading with increasing 
depth to sandy loam. 


Small, dark concretions are common below a depth of 
20 inches. 

The soils of this mapping unit contain little organic 
matter and are strongly acid. Infiltration is moderately 
slow, The soil is moderately permeable down to the 
fragipan, but the fragipan is slowly permeable. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is moderately low 
because of the limiting effect of the fragipan. Roots 
cannot penetrate the pan. Water moves through the pan 
very slowly. As a result, there are periods when the 
soil is too wet and periods when it is too dry. 

These soils are fair for such crops as oats and corn. 
They are excellent for pasture and timber. Capability 
unit A7-IIIw-2; woodland suitability group 2. 

Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(Hf8}.—These soils have profiles that are similar to the pro- 
files of Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, but their slopes are stronger. The rate of infil- 
tration is moderately slow. Permeability is moderate in 
the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the fragipan. 
The available moisture-holding capacity is limited be- 
cause the soils are shallow. The soils contain little or- 
ganic matter and are low in fertility. 

The soils of this mapping unit are more suitable for 
grass than for other crops. Most of the acreage is in 
pasture, but small areas are in field crops or trees. Ca- 
pability unit A7-ITIw-3; woodland suitability group 2. 
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Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded (Hf82).—These soils are more sloping and 
have a thinner surface layer than Hatchie and Freeland 
silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. They are used about 
the same as those soils, however, and management is 
similar. Capability unit A7-IIIw-8; woodland suita- 
bility group 2. 


Henry Series 


The Henry series consists of poorly drained soils of 
uplands. ‘The soils formed in a thin mantle of loess 
that overlies sandy coastal plain material. They have 
a surface layer of gray silt loam and a subsoil of gray 
silt loam to heavy silt loam. A fragipan is at a dept 
of 10 to 14 inches. In most places the parent material 
is silt loam to clay loam. The soils are acid through- 
out. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

These soils are associated with the Providence and 
Bude soils. They are grayer throughout the profile than 
the Providence and Bude soils, and they have a fragipan 
nearer the surface. 

The Henry soils are in small depressions or on flats. 
They occupy less than 1 percent of the acreage in the 
county. 

These soils are poor for agriculture. They are better 
suited to grasses and legumes or to trees than to tilled 
crops. Only one soil of this series, Henry silt loam, oc- 
curs in Lincoln County. 

Henry silt loam (Hs).—This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil in slight depressions. A typical profile con- 
tains the following layers: 

0 to 9 inches, light-gray silt loam. 

9 to 13 inches, light-gray silt loam; blocky structure; contains 
many small, dark concretions. 

18 to 23 inches, (pan) light-gray, firm silt loam; somewhat 
mottled; contains many small, dark concretions. 

23 to 44 inches ++, gray, firm silty clay loam mottled with yel- 
low; blocky structure. 

This soil contains little organic matter. The rate of 
infiltration is slow. Permeability is moderate in the up- 
per part of the subsoil and slow in the fragipan. The 
soils are low in fertility. They are wet during rainy 
seasons and dry in dry weather. 

This soil is mainly in mixed hardwoods and loblolly 
pines, but a few areas are used for pasture. Capability 
unit A7~IVw-2; woodland suitability group 1. 


Iuka Series 


The Inka series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of bottom lands. The soils formed from coastal 
plain material. Their texture ranges from sand to silt 
and is variable throughout the profile. At a depth of 
20 to 80 inches, these soils have a layer that is grayish, 
or gleyed, because they have been waterlogged. 

The Iuka soils are mapped in undifferentiated soil 
groups with the Collins soils. A profile that. is typical 
of these soils is described under the mapping unit, Col- 
lins and Iuka soils. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of moderately well drained soils 
of uplands. The soils formed in coastal plain material. 
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They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown to 
grayish-brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish red 
and overlies a fragipan of mottled brown and gray, 
which is at a depth of 20 to 24 inches. The soils are 
acid throughout. The slope ranges from 2 to 8 percent. 

These soils are in the southern part of the county and 
are associated with the Pheba and Ruston soils. The 
Ora soils are better drained, redder, and deeper than 
the Pheba soils. They are lighter colored than the Rus- 
ton soils and, unlike those soils, they have a fragipan. 

The Ora soils are suited to field crops, pasture, and 
timber. The native vegetation is mainly loblolly and 
longleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, and native grasses. 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (OaB2).— 
This is a gently sloping, moderately well drained soil of 
uplands. It has a fragipan at a depth of about 22 inches. 
A typical profile contains the following layers: 

0 to 6 inches, brown silt loam or loam. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red, friable clay loam; blocky structure. 

22 to 86 inches, (pan) strong-brown loam mottled with brown- 
ish yellow ; blocky structure; brittle. 

36 to 59 inches, red, friable sandy loam mottled with brownish 
yellow. 

This soil contains little organic matter. Infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate down to the fragi- 
pan, but slow in that layer. The available moisture- 
holding capacity is usually adequate for plant growth. 

This soil is well suited to field crops, pasture, and tim- 
ber. Erosion is a hazard if the soil is not protected. 
Capability unit A8-ITe-7; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (OaB).—This soil 
has a thicker surface layer than Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, but it is used and managed in the 
same way. In most places the surface layer is 8 to 9 
inches thick. Capability unit A8-I[e-7; woodland suit- 
ability group 4. 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(Oa83).—This soil has lost most of its original surface 
layer through erosion, and the present surface layer con- 
sists of material that was formerly part of the subsoil. 
There are occasional gullies. Infiltration is slow, runoff 
is rapid, and erosion is a hazard if the soil is not pro- 
tected. 

This soil is better suited to pasture than to field crops, 
but it is fairly good for field crops. Capability unit 
A3-IITe-8; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (OaC).—This soil 
has stronger slopes and a thicker surface layer than Ora 
silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, but it is similar 
in other respects. The soil is fairly good for field crops 
and timber, but it is better suited to pasture. Capability 
unit A3-IIIe-7; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded (OaC2).— 
This soil is used the same as Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, and management is the same. Capability 
unit A3-ITTe-7; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(OaC3).—Most of the original surface layer of this soil 
has been lost through erosion. The present plow layer 
was formerly part of the subsoil. In places there are 
gullies. Runoff is rapid, and erosion is a hazard if the 
soil is not protected by a cover of plants. 
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This soil is used mainly for pasture or timber, but 
small areas are in field crops. Capability unit A3— 
IVe-9; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrC2}.—This is an undifferentiated unit containing Ora 
and Ruston soils. The Ora soil is moderately well 
drained and has a fragipan at a depth of about 21 to 24 
inches. The Ruston soil is well drained and lacks a 
fragipan. . 

The Ora soil makes up about 60 percent of this unit, 
and the Ruston soil, about 40 percent. All of the acre- 
age in some small areas is the Ora soil, and all of it in 
some other small areas is the Ruston soil. Most areas 
contain both of these soils. 

The profile of the Ora soil is like the one described 
for Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, except 
for the texture of the surface layer. A typical profile 
of the Ruston loam contains the following layers: 

0 to 10 inches, brown loam that grades, with increasing depth, 
to strong brown. 

10 to 82 inches, yellowish-red, friable sandy clay loam; blocky 
structure. 

32 to 50 inches, yellowish-red, very friable sandy loam. 

These soils contain little organic matter. Infiltration 
is moderate in the Ora soil. Permeability is moderate 
down to the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is usually adequate 
for plants. 

The Ruston soil is strongly acid and low in fertility. 
Infiltration is moderate, and permeability is moderate in 
the subsoil. The available moisture-holding capacity is 
moderate. 

The soils in this unit have good tilth, are responsive 
to good management, and are suited to the crops com- 
monly grown in the county. The slope is strong enough 
that runoff causes erosion to be a decided hazard when 
the soils are cultivated. Much of the acreage is used for 
crops and pasture, but a small acreage is in forest. Ca- 
pability unit A8—-[IIe-7; woodland suitability group 4. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
{OrB2).—These soils are mainly on small knolls in areas 
8 to 10 acres in size. Some areas are used for cotton, 
corn, oats, and similar crops, and some are in pasture 
or idle. Capability unit A3-ITe~7; woodland suitability 
group 4. 

‘Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes (OrC).— 
These soils have a thicker surface layer than Ora and 
Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. In most 
places the surface layer is 8 to 10 inches thick. The soils 
are mainly in timber. Capability unit A3—ITTe~7; wood- 
land suitability group 4. 

Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OrC3).—These soils have lost most of their original 
surface layer through erosion, and the present plow layer 
consists of part of the former subsoil. There are a few 
gullies. Runoff is rapid and erosion is a hazard. The 
rate of infiltration is slow. Permeability ranges from 
slow to moderate, and the available moisture-holding ca- 
pacity is moderate to moderately low. 

These soils respond to good management, but great 
effort is required to develop and maintain high produc- 
tivity. The soils are better suited to pasture or trees 
than to tilled crops. Capability unit A8-IVe-9; wood- 
land suitability group 4. 


Pheba Series 


The Pheba series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of uplands. The soils formed in coastal plain ma- 
terial. They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
silt loam or loam and a subsoil of strong-brown clay 
loam. A mottled gray and yellowish-brown fragipan 1s 
at a depth of 18 to 17 inches. These soils are acid 
throughout. Slopes range from 2 to 5 percent. 

The Pheba soils are associated with Ora and Ruston 
soils, but they are lighter colored than either the Ora or 
Ruston soils. Their fragipan is nearer the surface than 
that. of the Ora soils, which have a fragipan at a depth 
of 20 to 24 inches, 

The Pheba soils are in the southern part of the county. 
They occupy less than 1 percent of the acreage in the 
county. These soils are used for pasture, row crops, and 
timber. The native vegetation is mainly loblolly and 
longleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, and native grasses. 

Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (Ph32).— 
This somewhat poorly drained soil of uplands has a 
fragipan at a depth of about 14 inches. A typical pro- 
file contains the following layers: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam. 

6 to 14 inches, strong-brown, friable clay loam ; blocky structure. 

14 to 40 inches, (pan) mottled yellowish-brown, pale-brown, and 
strong-brown, friable clay loam; blocky structure; material 
is hard and brittle in place; gray mottles become more nu- 
mmerous with increasing depth. 

40 to 60 inches, mottled strong-brown, gray, and yellowish- 
brown, friable clay loam; blocky structure. 

This soil contains little organic matter. The rate of 
infiltration is fairly slow. Permeability is moderate 
above the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. The avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity is limited, and the soil is 
either too wet or too droughty most of the time. It is 
low in fertility and is strongly acid throughout. 

This soil is suited to pasture, and most of it is used 

for that purpose. Its impaired drainage limits the use 
of the soil for field crops, but a small acreage is in oats 
or corn. Capability unit A3-IIIw-2; woodland suita- 
bility group 2. 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (PhB).—The sur- 
face layer of this soil is about 2 to 4 inches thicker than 
the surface layer of Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. The soil is low in fertility and contains 
little organic matter. The available moisture-holding 
capacity is limited. The rate of infiltration is fairly 
slow. Permeability is moderate in the layers above the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 

This soil is mainly in loblolly and longleaf pines and 
mixed hardwoods. A small acreage is in pasture. Ca- 
pability unit A8-IITw-2; woodland suitability group 2. 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained soils of uplands. The soils formed in a mantle 
of loess that is only about 2 to 4 feet thick over friable 
coastal plain material. They have a surface layer of 
very dark gray to grayish-brown silt loam and a subsoil 
of strong-brown silty clay loam. A mottled brown and 
gray fragipan, at a depth of 20 to 26 inches, is underlain 
by clay loam, sandy loam, or loam. ‘The soils are acid 
throughout. The slope ranges from 2 to 12 percent. 
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These soils are associated with the Bude, Ruston, 
Dulac, and Guin soils. They are better drained and 
deeper over the fragipan than the Bude soils. They are 
less red and not so well drained as the Ruston soils. In 
contrast to the Guin soils, which are gravelly through- 
out, the Providence soils are essentially free of gravel. 

The Providence soils are on ridges. They make up 
about 32 percent of the county. 

These soils are good for agriculture. They are used 
mainly for pasture, but some areas are in timber and 
field crops. The native vegetation is loblolly, shortleaf 
and longleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, and native grasses. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrB2)—-This is a moderately well drained soil of the up- 
lands. It contains a fragipan that is underlain by sandy 
material at a depth of about 23 inches. A typical pro- 
file contains the following layers: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown silt loam. 

7 to 23 inches, strong-brown, friable silt loam grading with 
increasing depth to silty clay loam; blocky structure. 

23 to 88 inches, (pan) strong-brown silt loam mottled with 
yellowish brown ; brittle, but friable; blocky structure; mot- 
tling increases with increasing depth. 

88 to 60 inches +, yellowish-red loam grading with increasing 
depth to red, frm sandy loam; coarse, blocky structure. 

This soil is moderate in fertility and contains little 
organic matter. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in 
the fragipan. In most places the available moisture- 
holding capacity is adequate for plants. ; 

This soil is used to grow corn, cotton, oats, and simi- 
lar crops. It is also used for pasture and timber. Ero- 
sion is a hazard if the soil is not protected by a cover of 
plants. Capability unit A7—-Ile-5; woodland suitability 
group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Pr8).—The 
surface layer of this soil is thicker than that of Provi- 
dence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, but the 
two soils are used and managed the same. The surface 
layer of this soil is 8 to 10 inches thick. Capability unit 
AT-Le-5; woodland suitability group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Pr83).—Erosion has removed most of the original 
surface layer of this soil, and the present plow layer 
consists of part of the former subsoil. In many places 
there are gullies. Infiltration is slow and runoff is rapid. 
The soil erodes readily if it is not protected. 

This soil is used mainly for pasture and is better suited 
to that use than to tilled crops. It is fairly good for row 
crops, however, and a few areas are still cultivated. In 
addition, a large acreage, covered by native grasses, is idle. 
Capability unit A7-I1Te-9; woodland suitability group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes (PrC).—The 
surface layer of this soil is thicker than the surface layer 
of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. In 
most places it is 8 to 10 inches thick. 

This soil contains little organic matter. Permeability 
is moderate above the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 
In most places the available moisture-holding capacity is 
adequate for plants. Erosion is a hazard if the soil is 
not protected by a cover of plants. 

This soil is better suited to pasture and timber than 
to tilled crops. Capability unit A7-IIIe+4+; woodland 
suitability group 4. 


Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrC2).—This soil has a surface layer that in most places 
is 5 to 6 inches thick. In some small areas the present 
surface layer consists of material that was formerly part 
of the subsoil. The soil is used the same as Providence 
silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, and its management is 
the same. Capability unit A7-IIIe-4; woodland suita- 
bility group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (PrC3).—Erosion has removed most of the original 
surface layer of this soil, and the present plow layer 
consists of part of the former subeael In places there 
are occasional gullies. The hazard of further erosion is 
serious. Infiltration is slow and runoff is rapid. 

This soil is better suited to pasture or timber than to 
cultivated crops, but small areas are cultivated. Capa- 
bility unit A7-IVe-5; woodland suitability group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrD2}.—This soil is similar to Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, except for its stronger slope. In 
most places its surface layer is 5 to 6 inches thick. In 
some small areas the present surface layer consists of 
material that was formerly part of the subsoil. 

This soil is better suited to pasture and timber than 
to tilled crops. Capability unit A7-IVe-6; woodland 
suitability group 4. 

Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (PrD3).—Except for stronger slopes, this soil is sim- 
ilar to Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. The two soils are aed and managed the 
same. Capability unit A7-IVe-5; woodland suitability 
group 4. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
of uplands. The soils formed in friable coastal plain 
material. They have a surface layer of sandy loam and 
a subsoil of yellowish-red sandy clay loam. The soils 
are acid throughout. The slope ranges from 8 to 35 per- 
cent. 

These soils are associated with the Ora, Providence, 
Bude, and Guin soils. They are redder and better 
drained than the Ora soils and lack a fragipan. The 
Ruston soils are better drained than the Providence and 
Bude soils, have no fragipan, and formed in coastal plain 
material rather than in thin loess over coastal plain ma- 
terial. They lack the large amount of gravel that is 
present in the Guin soils. The Ruston soils are in the 
northwestern, eastern, and southeastern parts of the 
county. 

These soils are better suited to pasture and timber 
than to field crops. The native vegetation is mainly lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, and native 
grasses, 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes (RuE).—These soils 
have steep slopes and consist of permeable, reddish, 
sandy material. A typical profile of a Ruston fine sandy 
loam contains the following layers: 

0 to 12 inches, brown to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam. 

12 to 26 inches, strong-brown sandy loam grading with increas- 
ing depth to red, friable sandy clay loam; blocky structure. 


26 to 60 inches -1, red, very friable sandy loam; weak, blocky 
structure in the upper few inches. 
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These soils are low in fertility and contain little or- 
ganic matter. The rate of infiltration is moderate, per- 
meability is rapid, and the soils have moderate available 
moisture-holding capacity. Surface runoff is medium. 
Erosion is a hazard if aa soils are not protected by a 
cover of plants. 

These soils are used mainly for mixed hardwoods and 
for loblolly and shortleaf pines. A small acreage is in 
pasture. Capability unit A3-VIe-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 7. 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes (RuD).—Except for 
slope, these soils are similar to Ruston soils, 12 to 17 per- 
cent slopes. Like those soils, they are used chiefly for 
loblolly and shortleaf pines, mixed hardwoods, and _pas- 
ture, but they have a larger acreage in pasture. Capa- 
bility unit A8-IVe-1; woodland suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (RuD2).— 
These soils have a surface layer that in most places is 
5 to 6 inches thick. In some small areas the present sur- 
face layer consists of material that was formerly part of 
the subsoil. The soils are used the same as Ruston soils, 
8 to 12 percent slopes, and their management is the same. 
Capability unit A8-[Ve-1; woodland suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(RuD3).—Erosion has removed most of the original surface 
layer of these soils, and the present plow layer consists 
of part of the former subsoil. In places there are occa- 
sional gullies. Surface runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is serious. These soils are used about the 
same as Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, and their 
management is similar. Capability unit A8—VIe-2; 
woodland suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded (RvE2).— 
These soils have a surface layer that in most places is 
5 to 6 inches thick. In some small areas the present 
surface layer consists of material that was formerly part 
of the subsoil. The soils are used the same as Ruston 
soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, and their management is 
the same. Capability unit A3-VIe-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 7. 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{RvE3).—Erosion has removed most of the original surface 
layer of these soils, and the present plow layer consists 
of part of the former subsoil. In places there are occa- 
sional gullies. Surface runoff is rapid, and the hazard 
‘of erosion is serious. 

These soils are better suited to timber than to tilled 
crops. They were once cleared and used for field crops, 
but most of the acreage is now in forest. Capability 
unit A8-VIIe-1; woodland suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes (RuF)—Except for 
slope, these soils are similar to Ruston soils, 12 to 17 per- 
cent slopes. The rate of infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is rapid. In most places the available 
moisture-holding capacity is adequate for plants. The 
soils contain little organic matter. 

These soils are used mainly for mixed hardwoods and 
for loblolly and shortleaf pines. A small acreage is in 
pasture. Irosion is a hazard if the soils are not pro- 
tected by a cover of plants. Capability unit A3-VIIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded (RuF2).— 
The surface layer of these soils, in most places, is 5 to 6 
inches thick. In some small areas the present surface 


layer consists of material that was formerly part of the 
subsoil. The use of these soils is similar to that of Rus- 
ton soils, 17 to 85 percent slopes, and their management 
is about the same. Capability unit A3-VITe-1; wood- 
land suitability group 7. 

Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(RuF3)|—Severe erosion has removed most of the original 
surface layer of these soils, and the a plow layer 
consists of part of the former subsoil. In places there 
are occasional gullies. The soils have more rapid run- 
off than Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, but the use 
and management is similar. Capability unit A3-VIIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 7. 


Sandy Alluvial Land 


Sandy alluvial land consists of sauay alluvium that 
varies widely in texture and is generally stratified. It 
contains only a small amount of plant nutrients and is 
acid throughout. 

Sandy alluvial land [Sc)—This miscellaneous land type 
consists of very sandy, stratified alluvium that is exces- 
sively drained. It lies directly below areas that are gul- 
lied and near areas of Collins and Falaya soils. Most of 
the acreage is in the northwestern part of the county 
along the Homochitto River and McCall Creek. Some 
areas are in the channels of these streams. 

The soil material in this land type washed from areas 
of sandy coastal plain material mixed with a small 
amount of loess, Part of the soil material consists of 
undifferentiated, coarse debris that has been picked u 
from eroded areas by runoff water that fiawen throug 
deep gullies. The debris consists mainly of sand, silt, 
and gravel. It has been deposited on the alluvial plains, 
where it has penetrated the strata of coastal plain ma- 
terial under the thin layer of loess. 

The texture near the surface of this land ranges from 
silt loam to gravelly sand. Gravel is common through- 
out the areas, and as much as 80 percent of certain lay- 
ers is gravel. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

This land is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. Except where the soil material contains layers 
of silt, infiltration and permeability are very rapid. 

The land is not suited to cultivated crops, but it is 
mainly in mixed hardwoods or has no vegetation grow- 
ing on it (fig. 9). In some small areas bahiagrass and 
Coastal bermudagrass are grown for pasture, but fertil- 
izer needs to be applied frequently for good yields. Ca- 
pability unit A3-VIs-1. 


Waverly Series 


The Waverly series consists of poorly drained soils of 
bottom lands. The soils formed in sediments washed 
from the Providence and Bude soils. They have a sur- 
face layer of dark grayish-brown silt loam, and a sub- 
soil of brownish-gray to light-gray silt loam. The soils 
are acid throughout. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

These soils are associated with the Collins and Falaya 
soils. They are more poorly drained than those soils 
and are grayer in the layers nearer the surface. The 
gleyed layer occurs at a depth of 6 to 10 inches in the 
Waverly soils, at a depth of 24 to 30 inches in the Col- 
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Figure 9— Area of Sandy alluvial land not suitable for crops. 


lins soils, and at a depth of 15 to 20 inches in the Falaya 
soils. 

The Waverly soils are on bottoms along creeks in the 
county. They are also on flats, in depressions along 
hills or adjacent to hills, or out on the wide bottoms. 
The soils are used chiefly for pasture or mixed hard- 
woods, but a few small areas are in loblolly pines. The 
native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and native 
grasses. 

Waverly silt loam (Wa).—This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil of the bottom lands. <A typical profile con- 
tains the following layers: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown silt loam. 

6 to 40 inches +, light-gray, friable silt loam with brown and 
yellow mottles that increase in number with increasing depth ; 
small, dark, soft concretions are common. 

This soil is low in fertility and contains little organic 
matter. The rate of infiltration is fairly slow. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the Jayers near the surface and 
slow to very slow in the substratum. Water does not 
move through the profile readily. The soil is wet dur- 
ing rainy periods and dry during dry periods. Drain- 
age is a Saas and secondary V- or W-type ditches 
are needed to remove the excess water. 

This soil is better suited to pasture and trees than to 
tilled crops. It is used mainly for pasture or is in mixed 
hardwoods, but. a few small areas are still cultivated. 
Capability unit A7-IVw-1; woodland suitability group 8. 


Formation, Classification, and 
Morphology of Soils 


In this section the factors that have affected the for- 
mation and composition of the soils of Lincoln County 
are discussed. Also discussed is the classification of the 
soils by higher categories. 


Factors of Soil Formation 
Soils are the result of five major factors—climate, liv- 


ing organisms, parent material, topography (or physi- 
ography, relief, and drainage), and time. All five fac- 


tors take part in the formation of the soil, but various 
ones dominate over the others. 

In general, the most evident differences between the 
soils of two distant areas are probably caused by differ- 
ences in the climate and type of native vegetation. Dif- 
ferences between adjacent soils in a small area are prob- 
ably caused by differences in the parent material or in 
the topographic position. Thus, for every soil, the past 
combination of the five major factors is of the first im- 
portance to its present character. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil develops. It is largely responsible for the chemi- 
cal and mineralogical composition of the soils. In Lin- 
coln County the parent material of most of the soils 
was coastal plain sediments and loess, but some of the 
soils formed in alluvium. In areas where the parent 
material consisted of coastal plain sediments, the sands 
and clays have formed in place in material Jaid down by 
the sea—the Citronelle formation (2). In areas where 
a thin layer of loess covered the Citronelle formation, 
the soils formed in loess and are silty. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
in alluvium—material that has been transported and de- 
posited by streams. Much of this alluvium originated 
from silty material, but some of it came from sand and 
clay of the coastal plain sediments. 

The alluvial soils on old, high, stream terraces and 
benches have been in place long enough to have a well- 
developed profile. Those on first bottoms have a weak] 
developed profile; they still receive fresh deposits of soil 
material when floodwaters cover the areas. In addition, 
along drainageways throughout the county, there are 
narrow strips consisting of local alluvium that has been 
modified very little, if any, by the soil-forming processes. 


Climate 


Climate, as a genetic factor, affects the physical, chem- 
ical, and biological relationships in the soil primarily 
through the influence of precipitation and temperature. 
Water dissolves minerals, supports biological activity, 
and transports minerals and organic residues through 
the soil profile. The amount of water that actually per- 
colates through the soil over a broad area is dependent 
mainly upon rainfall, relative humidity, and the length 
of the frost-free period. At a given point, the amount 
of downward percolation is also affected by physio- 
graphic position and by the permeability of the soil. 

Temperature influences the kinds and growth of or- 
ganisms. It also affects the speed of physical and chem- 
ical reactions in the soils. Microclimatic variations cause 
certain characteristics of the soils to differ from those of 
soils developed under the prevailing macroclimate. 

Under the present-day climate in Lincoln County, the 
soils are moist. During most of the year, they are sub- 
ject to leaching. Freezing and thawing im this county 
have had little effect on weathering and soil-forming 
processes. The average temperature is approximately 
77° KF. from about May 1 through October 30. 


Plant and animal life 


Micro-organisms are indispensable in the development 
of soils. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms 
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help to weather rock and decompose organic matter. 
The larger plants serve to alter the soil microclimate, to 
furnish organic matter, and to transfer elements from 
the subsoil to the surface soil. 

The kinds and numbers of plants and animals that 
live on and in the soil are determined in large part by 
the climate. They are also determined, to varying de- 
grees, by the parent material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Little is known about the fungi and other micro- 
organisms in the soils of this county, except that they 
are mainly in the uppermost few inches of the soil pro- 
file. Earthworms and other small invertebrates are more 
active in the A, horizon than in the rest of the profile. 
In the A; horizon they carry on a slow, but continual, 
cycle of soil mixing. Mixing of the soil material by 
rodents does not appear to have been of much conse- 
quence in Lincoln County. 

Except on the bottom lands, the native vegetation in 
this county was chiefly oak, hickory, loblolly pine, long- 
leaf pine, and shortleaf pine. On the better drained 
areas of bottom lands, the trees were lowland hard- 
woods, chiefly yellow-poplar, sweetgum, ash, and oak. 
Cypress, birch, blackgum, beech, and oak trees that tol- 
erate water grew mainly on the poorly drained areas of 
bottom lands. 


Topography 


Topography is largely determined by the characteris- 
tics of the formations underlying the soils, the geologic 
history of the general area, and the effects of dissection 
by rivers and streams. Topography influences the for- 
mation of soils through its effects on moisture relations, 
erosion, temperature, and the cover of plants. Its in- 
fluence is modified by the other four factors of soil 
formation. 

The soils in Lincoln County range in slope from 0 to 
40 percent. The soils of the uplands, such as the Provi- 
dence, Bude, and Ora, have thick, well-expressed pro- 
files where their slope is less than 12 percent. In areas 
where the slope is 12 to 40 percent, the effects of topog- 
raphy tend to cause geological removal of the soil mate- 
rial almost as fast as the soils are formed. As a result, 
the soils of the Guin series and other soils that have 
strong slopes have a thin, weakly developed profile and 
characteristics of Regosols. Most of the soils formed in 
alluvium are level or nearly level. 

Time 

The length of time required for the development of 
soils depends largely on the other factors of soil forma- 
tion. Less time is generally required for a soil to de- 
velop in a humid, warm area where vegetation is luxuri- 
ant than in a dry or cold area where the vegetation is 
scanty. 

Geologically, the soils of Lincoln County are com- 
paratively young. The coastal plain material was laid 
down by the sea during the Pliocene period. In some 
parts of the county, this coastal plain material was later 
covered by a thin mantle of loess during the ice age. 

The age of the soils of Lincoln County varies consid- 
erably. Generally speaking, the oldest soils show a 
greater degree of horizon differentiation than the younger 


ones. On the smoother parts of the uplands, for exam- 
ple, and on the older stream terraces, the soils are ma- 
ture. On the steeper slopes, however, geologic erosion 
has removed the soil material so rapidly that there has 
been less development of a profile. On the first bottoms 
and in areas of local alluvium, the soil material has been 
in place too short a time to allow the soil profile to 
reach maturity. 


Classification and Morphology of Soils in 
Higher Categories 


Soils are placed in narrow classes for the organization 
and application of knowledge about their behavior with- 
in farms or counties. They are placed in broad classes 
for study and comparison of large areas, such as conti- 
nents. In the comprehensive system of soil classification 
followed in the United States (5), the soils are placed in 
six categories, one above the other. Beginning at the 
top, the six categories are: Order, suborder, great soil 
group, family, series, and type (4). 

In the highest category, soils of the whole country are 
grouped in three orders, whereas thousands of soil types 
are recognized in the lowest category. The suborder and 
family have never been fully developed and thus have 
been little used. Attention has largely been given to the 
classification of soils into the types and series within 
counties or comparable areas and to the subsequent 
grouping of series into great soil groups and orders. 
The soil orders and great soil groups are discussed in 
this section. The soil series, types, and phases are dis- 
cussed in the section “Ilow Soils are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified.” 

In table 8 the soil series are classified by orders and 
great soil groups. Also in this table some of the fac- 
tors that have contributed to the morphology of the soils 
are given. 


Zonal soils 


Zonal soils have well-developed characteristics that re- 
flect. the influence of the active factors of soil genesis, 
climate, and living organisms, chiefly vegetation. In the 
zonal order in Lincoln County is the Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic great soil group. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


This great soil group consists of well-developed, well- 
drained, acid soils formed under forest in a warm-tem- 
perate, humid to tropical climate. The soils have a 
thin, organic (Ay) horizon, an organic-mineral (A,) 
horizon, and a light-colored, bleached (A2) horizon. The 
A» horizon is underlain by a red, yellowish-red, strong- 
brown to brown, or yellow and more clayey (Bz) hori- 
zon. The parent material is more or less siliceous. 
Coarse, reticulate streaks or mottles of red, yellow, 
brown, and light gray are characteristic of the deep hori- 
zons (4). 

In general, the soils of this group have a low cation 
exchange capacity and a low base saturation (commonly 
15 to 20 percent). Kaolinite is the dominant clay min- 
eral. The subsoil has moderate to strong, subangular 
blocky structure and colors of medium to high chroma. 
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TasieE 8.—Soil series classified according to order and great soil group, and important characteristics of the soil series 


ZONAL 
Great soil group and Slope Degree of | Contrast 
series Parent material Description Drainage class range profile de- | between 
velopment } horizons 
] 
Red- Yellow Podzolic: 
1. Representative 
profile— Percent 
Ruston__---.---- | Sandy coastal plain Very dark grayish-brown sandy | Well drained____| 2 to 35_| Medium____| Medium. 
material. loam over yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam; the sandy clay loam 
grades to sandy loam at a depth 
of 26 to 30 inches. 
Boswell___-.---- Coastal plain clays.._| Light brownish-gray loam to sandy | Moderately well | 2 to 40.| Medium____| Strong. 
loam over yellowish-red clay drained. 
subsoil; mottled gray, pale- 
brown, and red elay is at a depth 
of 10 to 20 inches. 
2. Red-Yellow 
Podzolic in- 
tergrading 
toward Pla- 
nosols— 
Providenee_..---| Thin mantle of silty | Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Moderately well | 2 to 12_ Strong....-- Strong. 
material over a subsoil of strong-brown silty drained. 
coastal plain ma- clay loam; a mottled brown, yel- 
terial. low, and gray fragipan is at a 
depth of 20 to 26 inches. i 
Ordes 2 ogo le555 Sandy coastal plain | Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Moderately well | 2 +o 8__| Medium___.| Medium. 
material. a subsoil of strong-brown to drained. i 
yellowish-red loam to clay loam; 
a mottled gray and brown loam ! 
fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 24 | 
inches. | 
Dulae_..-_-__--- Thin mantle of silty | Grayish-brown silt loam over a | Moderately well | 2 to 8__) Strong_-___. Strong. 
material over subsoil of strong-brown silty | drained. i 
coastal plain clay; a mottled brown and gray 
clays. fragipan is at a depth of 18 to 24 
inches; the fragipan is underlain 
by gray or mottled gray and red 
clay. 
Freeland. ._----- Shallow, silty ma- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Moderately well | 0 to 5._| Medium____] Strong. 
terial over sandy a subsoil of brown silt loam; a drained. 
coastal plain ma- mottled gray and brown fragi- 
terial. pan is at a depth of 19 to 22 
inches; the fragipan is underlain 
by loam or sandy loam. 
INTRAZONAL 
Planosols: 
Bude aaseeees es Shallow, silty ma- Very dark gray silt loam over a | Somewhat 0 to 8__| Strong.___- Strong. 
terial over coastal subsoil of strong-brown silty clay poorly 
plain material. loam; a mottled gray and brown drained. 
fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 19 
inches. 
Hatchie.-.._-.-- Shallow, silty ma- Brown to dark-brown silt loam | Somewhat 0 to 5__| Medium to | Strong. 
terial over coastal over a thin subsoil of silty clay poorly strong. 
plain material. loam; a mottled gray and brown drained. 
silt loam fragipan is at a depth of 
13 to 16 inches. 
Heury cose ccs 1 er neers Gray silt loam over a subsoil of | Poorly drained__| 0 to 2__| Weak___._- Weak, 
light-gray silt loam; a mottled 


gray and yellow fragipan is ata 
depth of 10 to 14 inches. 
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TasuE 8.— Soil series classified according to order and great soil group, and important characteristics of the soil series— 


Continued 


INTRAZONAL— Continued 


Great soil group and Slope Degree of Contrast 
series Parent material Description | Drainage class range profile de- | between 
velopment | horizons 
Percent 
Planosols— Continued 
Almo_.___.-_._- Shallow, silty ma~- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Poorly drained_-| 0 to 2--| Medium___-| Medium. 
terial over coastal a subsoil of mottled light-gray | i 
plain material. and brown silt loam; a mottled | 
gray and yellowish-brown fragi- 
pan is at a depth of 14 to 18 
inches. 
Phebauie-cocseas Moderately fine Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Somewhat 2 to 5__| Medium__..| Medium. 
coastal plain ma- a subsoil of strong-brown clay poorly 
terial. loam; a mottled yellow and drained. 
brown clay loam fragipan is at a 
depth of 13 to 17 inches. 
Low-Humic Gley: 
Waverly___..-.-- Recent silty allu- Dark grayish-brown silt loam over | Poorly drained__} 0 to 2__| Weak to Weak. 
vium. light brownish-gray to gray silt none, 
loam at a depth of 6 to 10 inches; 
underlain by light-gray silt loam. 
AZONAL 
{ 
Regosols: 
GullecuteetSecea Unconsolidated Very dark grayish-brown gravelly | Well drained to | 2 to 40_) Weak_____- Weak, 
| coastal plain sands sandy loam over gravelly sandy excessively 
and gravel. loam or loamy sand. drained. 
Alluvial soils: 
Collins_.-._----- Recent silty allu- Dark grayish-brown to grayish- | Moderately well | 0 to 2__| Weak to Weak, 
vium. brown silt loam over brown and drained. none 
mottled gray and brown silt 
loam, at a depth of 19 to 24 
inches. 
Falaya..-------- Recent silty allu- Grayish-brown to dark-brown silt | Somewhat 0 to 2__| Weak to Weak. 
vium. loam over mottled gray and | poorly none 
brown silt loam, at a depth of 15 drained. 
to 20 inches. 
UkaesScccksco se Recent sandy allu- | Brown to dark grayish-brownloam | Moderately well | 0 to 2__| Weak to Weak. 
vium. to sandy loam over brown loam; drained. none 
material mottled at a depth of = 
about 20 to 30 inches. 


Most of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in Lincoln 
County have a dark-colored, but thin, A; horizon in 
which the content of organic matter ranges from about 
1 to 2.5 percent. They also have a well-defined A» hori- 
zon that has a weak, granular or crumb structure and 
contains no more than 1 percent organic matter. The 
A; horizon is medium acid to strongly acid. The B, 
horizon contains more clay than the Ay. It has a mod- 
erate to strong, fine to medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture and is medium acid to strongly acid. The C hori- 
zon is mottled or reticulated red, yellow, and gray. The 
structure is less strong in the C horizon than in the Ba, 
and the proportion of clay is generally less. 

In this county the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are in 
the Ruston, Boswell, Providence, Ora, Dulac, and Free- 
land series. The Ruston soils are the most nearly rep- 
resentative of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in the 
county, and the Boswell soils are also typical. The Ora, 
Dulac, Providence, and Freeland soils are also in the 


Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. Because of the 
fragipan, however, they are considered to be intergrad- 
ing toward the Planosol great soil group. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of soils formed in coastal 
plain sands. The soils are on uplands. Their surface 
Jayer is very dark grayish brown, and their subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam that grades to sandy loam 
at a depth of 26 to 30 inches. The slope ranges from 8 
to 35 percent. 
The following describes a profile of a Ruston loam 
about 6 miles southwest of Brookhaven near the Calvary 
Baptist Church (sec. 21, T. 6 N., R. 7 E.): 
Aip Oto 4inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

4 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, fine, 


granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 


Aap 


B, 7 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak, fine, 
granular, and weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B; 10 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; few, small, quartz peb- 
bles; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C 82. to 50 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6); 
structureless; friable; strongly acid. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt loam 
or loam to sandy loam, and that of the B horizon, from 
clay loam or loam to sandy clay loam. The color of the 


C horizon ranges from yellowish red to red. 


Boswell Series 


The Boswell series consists of soils formed in coastal 
plain sands and clays. The soils are on uplands. They 
have a By horizon of reddish clay that has subangular 
blocky to angular blocky structure. In many places the 
C horizon is structureless clay, mottled red and brownish 
yellow. 

The following describes a profile of a Boswell loam 4 
miles north of Heucks Retreat on a paved road, 1 mile 
east on a gravel road, in a wooded area on the south side 
of the road (sec. 24, T. 8 N., R. 8 E.): 


Ai Oto 3 inches, light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) loam; weak . 


fine, granular structure; friable; numerous fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A, 8 to 7 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; numerous fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary, 

B, 7 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/8) clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; nu- 
merous fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

B, 10 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay with com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) ; moderate, fine and medi- 
um, angular blocky structure; slightly sticky; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ba 17 to 26 inches, mottled light-gray (LOYR 7/2), very pale 

brown (JOYR 7/3), red (2.5YR 4/6), and brownish- 
yellow (lOYR 6/6) clay; mottles are many, medium, 
distinct and prominent; strong, fine and medium, 
angular blocky structure; sHghtly sticky; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

26 to 56 inches +, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8), 

light-gray (LOYR 7/2), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; mot- 
tles are many, medium, distinct and prominent; 
strong, medium and coarse, angular blocky strueture; 
slightly sticky; very strongly acid. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt loam 
or loam to fine sandy loam, and the color of the surface 
layer, from light brownish gray to grayish brown. In 
some areas the Be, horizon is free of mottles. Depth to 
the Bs; horizon ranges from 14 to 20 inches. 


Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of soils of uplands 
formed in a thin mantle of loess over coastal plain ma- 
terial. The soils have slopes of 2 to 12 percent. They 
have a Be horizon of strong-brown silty clay loam that 
has subangular blocky structure. A fragipan is at a 
depth of 20 to 26 inches. 

In these soils the texture of the D horizon ranges 
from sandy loam to clay loam, and in many places the 
material in the D horizon is structureless. These soils 
are classified as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but they are 
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considered to be intergrading toward the Planosoi great 
soil group because of the fragipan. 

The following describes a profile of a Providence silt 
loam about 10 miles northeast of Brookhaven, Miss. 
(SWY,SEY, sec. 10, T. 7 N., BR. 9 E.) : 


Ao % inch to 0, hardwood leaves, pine needles, and native 
grass litter, 

A; 0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/1) silt 
loam; weak, fine to coarse, granular structure; friable; 
numerous fine grass roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A; 3 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; numerous 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 7 to 9 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; few root channels filled with light-gray (OYR 
7/2) silt loam; numerous fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

Ba 9 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; 
weak, fine to medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky; numerous fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

By 14 to 23 inches, strong-brown (7.4YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable, slightly sticky; many fine roots; com- 
mon, fine, manganese coatings on the faces of peds in 
lower part of the horizon; strongly acid; clear, irregu- 
lar boundary. 

23 to 30 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt 
loam with common, medium, distinet mottles of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4); moderate, medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; friable, 
slightly sticky; few fine roots; clay skins on the faces 
of peds; common, fine, manganese concretions; many 
fine pores; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

30 to 38 inches, mottled yellow (LOYR 7/6), light brown- 
ish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), and yellowish-red (6YR 4/6) silt 
loam; the mottles are common, fine and medium, 
distinct and prominent; moderate, fine and medium, 
angular blocky structure; slightly sticky; few fine 
roots; many fine pores; clay skins on the faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

38 to 53 inches, yellowish-red (SYR, 4/6) to dark reddish- 
brown (5YR 3/6) loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); breaks to coarse, 
angular peds with few thin clay skins; firm to very 
firm; few fine roots; many, fine, manganese coatings 
on peds; light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) coatings of 
silt on the faces of peds and in cracks; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

D, 53 to 60 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; few, fine, 
distinct mottles of light gray (LOYR 7/2); structure- 
less to weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; firm 
to very firm; large, gray, polygonal cracks with a 
high concentration of iron along their edges; strongly 
acid. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
grayish brown to grayish brown. In some areas the for- 
mer subsoil is exposed, and in other places there has 
been no development of the Bz; horizon. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 20 to 26 inches. The texture of 
the D horizon ranges from loam or sandy loam to cla 
loam. In places there is a gravelly fragipan in small 
areas of this soil. 


Borat 


Bama 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of soils formed in coastal plain 
material. The soils are on uplands. They have a Be 
horizon of yellowish-red heavy loam or sandy clay loam. 
The structure of the Bz horizon is subangular blocky. A 
fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 24 inches. The C hori- 
zon is red and has a texture of sandy loam; the C hori- 
zon is structureless in many places. Although these soils 
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are classified as in, the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group, they are considered to be intergrading toward the 
Planosol great soil group because of.the fragipan. 

The following describes a profile of an Ora silt loam 
about 6 miles southwest of Brookhaven near the Calvary 
Baptist Church (sec. 21, T. 6 N., R. 7 E.): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B 6 to 9 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam to loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B, 9 to 21 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 5/6) heavy loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bsm 21 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (6YR 5/6) heavy loam with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(1OYR’ 6/6); strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cc 80 to 50 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; a few, me- 
dium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (1OYR 6/8) ; 
structureless; friable; strongly acid. 


The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt loam 
to loam or sandy loam. The color of the Be horizon 
ranges from strong brown to yellowish red, and the tex- 
ture of the Be horizon, from loam to sandy clay loam. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 19 to 24 inches. 


Dulac Series 


The Dulac series consists of soils formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over coastal plain material. The soils 
are on uplands. They have a Be horizon of strong- 
brown silty clay loam and a fragipan at a depth of 18 
to 24 inches. The structure of the Bz horizon is sub- 
angular blocky. The D horizon is structureless clay. 
These soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. Because of the fragipan, however, they are con- 
sidered to be intergrading toward the Planosol great 
soil group. 

The following describes a profile of a Dulac silt loam 
3 miles northeast of Heucks Retreat on a black-top road, 
in a wooded area on the east side of the road (sec. 20, 
T. 8 N., R. 9 E.): ; 


Ag 1% inch to 0, pine needles, 

A, 0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) to pale-brown 
(10YR 6/8) silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; common fine roots; few, fine or medium-size 
quartz pebbles; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bi 6 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/6) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. i 

B, 10 to 18 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

18 to 24 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), very 
pale brown (10YR 7/4), and red (2.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; mottles are common, medium, and dis- 
stinct or prominent; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 

very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

D, 24 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay; 
a few, fine, distinct, red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate to strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; coating of light-gray 
(LOYR 7/1) silt on the faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 


Bam 


D, 30 to 34 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), light brownish- 
gray (10YR 6/2), and brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/8) 
clay; mottles are common, medium, and distinct 
or prominent; strong, fine and medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

34 to 55 inches, light-gray (LOYR 6/1) to light brownish- 
gray (1OYR 6/2) clay; common, medium, prominent 
mottles of red (2.5YR 4/6), and distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8); massive; firm, very 
hard, sticky and plastic; very strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray 


or grayish brown to pale brown, and that of the Bz hor- 
izon, from yellowish brown to strong brown. 


Dag 


Freeland Series 


The Freeland series consists of soils formed in silty 
loess and sandy coastal plain material. The soils are on 
stream terraces and have slopes of 0 to 5 percent. They 


have a Be horizon of brown to dark-brown silty clay 
loam that has subangular-blocky structure. A pe 
is at a depth of 19 to 22 inches. The texture of the Da 
horizon ranges from. loam to sandy loam, and in many 
laces the soil material in the D, horizon is structure- 
ess. These soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great 
soil group. Because of the fragipan, however, they are 
onde to be intergrading toward the Planosol great 
soil group. 

The following describes a profile of a Freeland silt 
loam about 3 miles west of Caseyville, 1 mile south on a 
dirt road, in an idle field on the east side of the road 
(sec. 21,7. 8 N., RB. 5 E.): 


A» 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt, loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ba 6 to 20 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; few, fine, 
manganese coatings on the faces of peds in the 
lower part of horizon; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

20 to 30 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
gray (10YR 6/1), and light yellowish-brown (1OYR 
6/4) heavy silt loam; mottles are common, fine, and 
distinct; weak, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few, fine, 
soft, manganese concretions and manganese coat- 
ings on the faces of peds; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

30 to 41 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), 
gray (10YR 6/1), and light yellowish-brown (1OYR: 
6/4) silt loam; mottles are common, medium, and 
distinct; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few, fine, manganese 
concretions and manganese coatings on the faces 
of peds; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

41 to 50 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loam 
to sandy loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and pale brown 
(10YR. 6/3); structureless; friable; strongly acid. 


In some places the texture of the surface layer is loam. 
The texture of the B horizon ranges from silt loam to 
silty clay loam. The color of the Bz horizon ranges 
from brown to strong brown. Depth to the fragipan 
ranges from 19 to 22 inches. In some places the texture 
of the D,, horizon is loam, but in other places it is sandy 
loam or clay loam. 


Bim 


Bameg 


Da 


Intrazonal soils 


The intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed 
characteristics that reflect the dominating influence of 
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some local factor of relief or parent material over the 
normal effects of climate arid vegetation. The profiles of 
the intrazonal soils are more or less well developed. In 
Lincoln County the intrazonal order consists of the 
Planosol and the Low-Humic Gley great soil groups. 


PLANOSOLS 

Planosols have an eluviated surface horizon underlain 
by a B horizon that is more strongly illuviated, ce- 
mented, or compacted than the one in associated normal 
soils. The soils are in areas of nearly level uplands. 
They formed under grass or forest vegetation in a hu- 
mid or subhumid climate. Podzolization and gleization 
were the soil-forming processes involved in their devel- 
opment. Characteristic of the Planosols is a well-defined 
layer of clay or cemented material. The clayey or ce- 
mented material has accumulated at various depths in 
nearly level to gently sloping areas, where drainage is 
more or less restricted. 

In this county the Planosols have a fragipan at vari- 
ous depths. The fragipan is a very compact horizon, 
rich in silt or sand, or both, and in most places rela- 
tively low in clay. The fragipan is stronger in some 
soils than in others. It is composed of a mottled gray- 
ish, semicompact or compact layer that restricts the 
movement of water through the profile. Most of the 
fragipans in the soils of this county have a texture of 
silt loam to silty clay loam. In this county the Bude, 
Hatchie, Henry, Almo, and Pheba series are in the Plan- 
osol great soil group. 


Bude Series 


The Bude series consists of soils of uplands formed 
in a thin mantle of loess over sandy coastal plain mate- 
rial. ‘The soils have a silt loam to silty clay loam fragi- 
pan that restricts the downward movement of water. 
The fragipan is mottled brown, yellow, and gray. In 
many places there are few to many dark-brown manga- 
nese concretions and some iron concretions on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. The slope ranges from 
0 to 8 percent. 

The following describes a profile of a Bude silt loam 
4 miles east of Brookhaven, Miss., on U.S. Highway 
No. 84, 1 mile south on a paved road, and 2 miles west 
on a gravel road to a crossroad, in the woods southwest 
of the crossroad (NW14NEY, sec. 11, T. 6 N., R. 8 E.): 


Aoo ¥ inch to 0, mixed hardwood leaves, pine needles, and 
bluestem grass, 

Ay 0 to Linch, very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; friable; numerous fine 
grass roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A» 1 to 414 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; numerous fine 
roots and some tree roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B, 414 to 6 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) and olive 
(5Y 5/8) heavy silt loam; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; numerous fine roots; 
few tree roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boun- 


dary. 

Bo 6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few thin clay skins on the faces of peds; many 
grass roots; few tree roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 


Bog 10 to 13 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4); mottles are distinct when dry; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few thin clay skins on peds; few fine 
roots; few, fine, soft, iron concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bs 13 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt 
loam; common, fine, faint mottles of very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3); weak, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few roots; many 
fine, soft, iron concretions; few fine voids; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

17 to 28 inches, mottled dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), brown (1OYR 5/3), and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty clay loam; mot- 
tles are common, fine and medium, and distinct; 
weak, thick, platy peds breaking to moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
clay skins on the faces of peds; many iron-enriched 
spots; many voids; clear, smooth boundary. 

28 to 42 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
light yellowish-brown (1l0YR 6/4), and light brown- 
ish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy silt loam; motitles are 
common, medium, and distinct; weak, thick, platy 
peds breaking to weak, medium, angular blocky 
structure; friable; few thin clay skins on the faces of 
peds; no roots; incipient iron concretions numerous; 
few, fine, manganese concretions; light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) coatings of silt on the faces of peds 
and in cracks; many fine voids; strongly acid: 
gradual, wavy boundary. . 

42 to 51 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish~ 
brown (LOYR 5/6) silt loam; many, fine, faint mot- 
tles of light gray (JOYR 7/2); structureless (mas- 
sive); firm; few thin clay skins on the faces of peds; 
few manganese concretions; incipient iron concre- 
tions numerous; light-gray (LOYR 7/2) coatings 
around peds and in cracks; many fine voids; 
strongly acid. 


The texture of the Bz horizon ranges from silt loam to 
silty clay loam. The color of the Bz horizon ranges 
from yellowish brown to strong brown, and, in a few 
areas, to yellowish red. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 15 to 19 inches. The texture of the D, horizon 
ranges from silt loam or sandy clay loam to clay loam, 
and depth to that horizon, from 85 to 48 inches. 
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Hatchie Series 


The Hatchie series consists of soils formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over coastal plain material, The soils 
are on stream terraces. They have a silt loam to silty 
clay loam fragipan that is mottled gray, yellow, and 
brown. The fragipan restricts the downward movement 
of water. In many places there are few to many dark- 
brown manganese concretions on the surface and through- 
out the profile. The slope ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

The following describes a profile of a Hatchie silt 
loam in a pasture 9 miles west of Brookhaven on U.S. 
Highway No. 84, three-tenths of a mile north across 
McCall Creek (NEI4SE14 sec. 29, T. 7 N., R. 6 E.): 

Ap 0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (LO0YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; numerous 
fine roots; common, fine, soft, manganese con- 
eretions; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B, 6 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam 
to light silty clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR. 5/6) in lower part of the 
horizon; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; few, fine, man- 
ganese concretions; root holes and worm holes 
filled with material from the A, horizon; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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Bem 15 to 24 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/6) silt loam; mottles are many, medium, and dis- 
tinct; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; many, 
fine and medium, iron and manganese concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

24 to 81 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (L0OYR 
6/2), strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light-gray 
(LOYR 7/2) silt loam; mottles are common, medium, 
and distinct; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common, fine 
and medium, iron and manganese concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

81 to 40 inches, mottled dark-brown (10YR 4/3), yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6), and light-gray (LOYR 7/2) 
silt loam (has high content of sand); mottles 
are common, medium, and distinct; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few, fine, iron and manganese concretions; 
manganese coatings on the faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

D 40 to 50 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) loam; common, 

fine, distinct mottles of very pale brown (10YR 
7/3); moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few, fine, manganese and iron 
coneretions; few small pebbles; very strongly acid. 


In most places the texture of the surface layer is silt 
loam, but in some places, where there is a thin over- 
wash, the texture is loam. The color of the Bz horizon 
ranges from yellowish brown to strong brown, and the 
texture of the Bz horizon, from silt loam to silty clay 
loam. The texture of the D horizon ranges from loam 
or silt loam to clay loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 13 to 16 inches. The amount of concretionary ma- 
terial varies. 
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Henry Series 


The Henry series consists of soils formed in a thin 
mantle of loess over coastal plain material. The soils 
are on flats or in depressions in the uplands and have 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent. They have a mottled gray and 
yellow fragipan. The fragipan has a texture of silt loam 
to silty clay loam. In many places there are manga- 
nese concretions throughout the profile. 

The following describes a profile of a Henry silt loam 
behind the New Hope Church, about 4 miles north of 
Brookhaven, Miss. (sec. 25, T. 8 N., R. 7 E.): 


Ao 1 inch to 0, forest litter. 

Axe 0 to 5 inches, light-gray (JOYR 7/2) silt loam, common, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8); weak, fine, granular to weak, thick, platy 
structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

5 to 9 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8); weak, thick, platy structure; friable; few fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

9 to 18 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) silt loam; many, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (OYR 
5/8); weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable, slightly plastic; few fine roots; 
common, fine, iron and manganese concretions; 
brownish-yellow (OYR 6/6) root stains through- 
out the horizon; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

13 to 18 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/1) heavy silt loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellow (lOYR 
7/8); moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly plastic; common, fine, 
iron and manganese concretions; few fine roots; 
few fine voids; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 
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18 to 23 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) heavy silt loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellow (JOYR 
7/6); moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly plastic, and slightly sticky; few, fine, 
iron and manganese concretions; many fine voids; 
very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Cc, 23 to 44 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) silty clay loam; common, 

fine, distinct mottles of light yellowish brown 

(1OYR, 6/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); mod- 

erate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 

ture; firm, plastic and slightly sticky; few iron 
and manganese concretions; very strongly acid. 


The texture of the B horizon ranges from silt loam to 
silty clay loam, and that of the C, horizon, from silty 
clay loam to clay loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 10 to 14 inches, and depth to the C horizon, from 
20 to 40 inches. 
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Almo Series 


The Almo series consists of soils formed in a thin man- 
tle of loess over coastal plain material. The soils have 
a silt loam to silty clay loam fragipan that is mottled 
gray and yellow. In many places there are manganese 
concretions throughout the profile. These poorly drained 
soils are on terraces and have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. 

The following describes a profile of Almo silt loam 
8 miles south of Brookhaven, Miss., on U.S. Highway 
No. 51, in a wooded area near Big Creek (sec. 36, T. 6 
N., R.7 E.): 


Ay 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10 YR 4/2) silt loam: 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

2 to 16 inches, mottled light-gray (LOYR 7/2) and yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; mottles are 
common, fine, and distinct; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few, fine, 
soft, iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

16 to 30 inches, mottled gray (LOYR 6/1) and brownish- 
yellow (LOYR 6/6) heavy silt loam; mottles are 
common, medium, and distinet; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common, fine, soft, manganese and iron conere- 
tions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

30 to 42 inches, mottled gray (OYR 6/1) and yellowish- 
brown (1OYR 5/8) silty clay loam; mottles are com- 
mon, medium, and distinct; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure, and fine, 
angular blocky structure; common, medium, soft, 
manganese and iron concretions; clay skins on the 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

42 to 49 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/4) clay loam; 
few, medium, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (1OYR 6/2); structureless; friable; common, 
medium, soft, manganese and iron concretions; 
strongly acid. 


The texture of the surface layer is silt loam or loam, 
and the color of the surface layer ranges from dark 
grayish brown to dark brown. The texture of the Bog 
horizon ranges from silt loam to a light silty clay loam. 
The texture of the D horizon ranges from clay loam or 
sandy clay loam to sandy loam. Pockets or thin lenses 
of sand occur in places in the Bo, or Bsamig horizons. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 14 to 18 inches. 


Pheba Series 


The Pheba series consists of soils formed on uplands 
in coastal plain material. The soils have a light clay 
loam to loam fragipan that is mottled yellow, gray, and 
brown. In many places there are manganese concre- 
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tions throughout the profile. 
to 5 percent. 

The following describes a profile of a Pheba silt loam 
in a pasture, 1 mile southeast of Ruth, Miss., on the 
north side of a paved road (sec. 28, T. 5 N., R. 9 E.): 


A, Q to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B, 6 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) light clay loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) in the lower part of the horizon; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly hard, slightly plastic; common fine roots 
and root holes; few, fine, iron and manganese concre- 
tions; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

14 to 22 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
pale-brown (1OYR 6/8), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) light clay loam; mottles are many, fine, and 
distinct; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; hard, slightly plastic; few 
fine roots; common, fine, iron and manganese concre- 
tions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

22 to 40 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), 
gray (LOYR 6/1), and yellowish-red (65YR 5/6) clay 
loam; mottles are many, medium, distinct and prom- 
inent; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; hard, slightly plastic; few, fine, man- 
ganese concretions; clay skins on the faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Cc 40 to 60 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), gray 
(1OYR, 6/1), and light yellowish-brown (10YR, 6/4) 
clay loam; mottles are many, fine, and distinct; 
strong, medium and coarse, angular and subangular 
blocky structure; clay skins on the faces of peds; 
strongly acid. 


The slope ranges from 2 
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The texture of the surface layer is loam or silt loam. 
The color of the Bz horizon ranges from yellowish brown 
to strong brown, and the texture of the Bz horizon, from 
light clay loam to loam. Depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 18 to 17 inches. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


The Low-Humic Gley great soil group consists of im- 
perfectly drained to poorly drained soils that have a very 
thin surface layer that is moderately high in organic mat- 
ter. Below the surface layer are mottled gray and 
brown, gleyed mineral horizons. The soils developed as 
the result of gleization. The texture is essentially the 
same throughout the profile. The Waverly series is the 
only member of the Low-Humic Gley great soil group 
in Lincoln County. 


Waverly Series 

The Waverly series consists of soils formed in recent, 
alluvium derived from loess. The soils are on bottoms 
in slack water areas and have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. 
Their A horizon is thin and is a dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. Below the A horizon, at a depth of 5 to 7 
inches, are light grayish-brown, gleyed horizons that 
have a texture of silt loam. At a greater depth in the 
ae the soil material is mottled gray and brown silt 
oam, 

The following describes a profile of a Waverly silt 
loam i mile north of Brookhaven on U.S. Highway No. 
51, in a wooded area northwest of the Lincoln County 
Livestock Sales Barn (sec. 1, T. 7 N., R. 7 E.): 


Ay: _ 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray 


(10YR 6/2); weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; 
common, fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

2 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; many, 

medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4); 

weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; common, fine 

and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

15 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; 

many, fine mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) and few, 

fine, faint mottles of dark grayish brown (1OYR 4/2); 

weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; few fine roots; 

common, coarse, manganese coatings and common, 
fine, soft, manganese concretions; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

15 to 25 inches, light-gray (LOYR 7/2) silt loam; many, 
fine and medium, distinct mottles of brown (lOYR 
5/3); structureless; slightly sticky; friable; few fine 
roots; common, fine, soft, manganese concretions; 
strongly acid, clear, smooth boundary. 

25 to 40 inches, light-gray (OYR 7/1) silt loam; many, 
fine and medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/6) and brown to dark brown (10YR 4/3); 
structureless; slightly plastic; common, fine, man- 
ganese concretions; strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark gray- 
ish brown to Hght brownish gray. The texture of the C 
horizons ranges from silt loam to light silty clay loam. 
Depth to the C,, horizon ranges from 5 to 9 inches. 
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Azonal soils 


The azonal order consists of soils that, because of their 
youth, the kind of parent material, or relief, have little 
or no development of the soil profile. In this county the 
Regosols and Alluvial soils are in the azonal order. 


REGOSOLS 


The Regosols are an azonal group of soils in which 
clearly expressed soil characteristics have not developed. 
The soils have formed in deep deposits of unconsolidated 
or soft rock. Their parent material includes recent sand 
dunes, as well as loess and glacial drift in the steeply 


sloping areas (4). In Lincoln County the Regosols 
formed in unconsolidated deposits of coastal plain sedi- 
ments. The only series in this great soil group is the 
Guin. 


Guin Series 


The Guin series consists of soils formed in sand and 
gravel of the Coastal Plain. These soils are on uplands 
and are excessively drained to well drained. Erosion and 
the steepness of the slope have overbalanced the natural 
processes of soil formation in the areas. As a result, 
these soils show little profile development. 

The surface layer of the Guin soils ranges from very 
dark grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam to brown or 
yellowish-brown gravelly sandy loam. The C horizons 
are reddish-yellow or yellowish-red gravelly sandy loam. 
The amount of gravel in the profile varies. The slope 
ranges from 8 to 40 percent. 

The following describes a profile of a Guin gravelly 
sandy loam in a moist, wooded area 8 miles east of 
Brookhaven, Miss., along U.S. Highway No. 84, 2 miles 
south on a gravel road, and 1 mile east on the north side 
of the road (sec. 5, T. 6 N., R. 9 EL): 


Ai 0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; common fine roots; few small 
pebbles; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
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As, As; 5 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 


brown (10YR 4/4) gravelly sandy loam; structure- 
less; very friable; common fine roots; common 
fine pebbles; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Cy 10 to 15 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; structureless; very friable; 
few fine roots; pebbles of various sizes make up 
about 40 percent of the soil material by volume; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C, 15 to 41 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) gravelly 
sandy loam; structureless; very friable; few fine 
roots; pebbles of various sizes make up 50 to 65 
percent of the soil material by volume; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C3 41 to 60 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) gravel- 
ly sandy loam; structureless; very friable; pebbles 
of various sizes make up 60 to 70 percent of the 
soil material by volume; strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 
very dark grayish brown, and that of the C horizons, 
from dark yellowish brown to strong brown or yellowish 
red. The texture throughout the profile ranges from 
gravelly sandy loam to gravelly sandy clay loam or 
eely loamy sand. The number and size of the peb- 

les vary in the horizons. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


The Alluvial great soil group consists of soils formed 
in material that was transported by water and recently 
deposited. This material has not been modified or has 
been only slightly modified by the factors of soil for- 
mation. In this county the soils of the Alluvial great 
soil group are the Collins, Falaya, and Iuka. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of moderately well drained 
soils of bottom lands. The soils formed in silty alluvial 
sediments washed from areas underlain by loess. They 
have a surface layer of grayish-brown to dark grayish- 
brown silt loam and upper C horizons that are dark 
brown. The structure of these soils ranges from weak, 
fine, granular to structureless. The gleyed horizon is 
mottled gray, light yellowish brown, and dark yellowish 
brown. This horizon is at a depth of 30 to 50 inches, 
but some effects of gleization are apparent at a depth of 
22 to 30 inches. 

The following describes a profile of a Collins silt loam 
west, of Bogue Chitto, Miss., one-half mile on a paved 

‘road, 1 mile north on a paved road on the north side of 
Big Creek (sec. 85, T. 6 N., R. 7 E.): 


A, 0 to 3 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of light grayish brown (LOYR 6/2); 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

3 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 7 to 22 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 22 to 30 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt 
loam; many, fine, distinct to prominent mottles of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); structureless; 
friable; few fine roots; few, soft, manganese concre- 
tions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

30 to 50 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2), light 
yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4), and dark yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 4/4) silt loam; mottles are common, 
fine, and distinct; structureless; friable; many, fine, 
soft, iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid. 
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The color of the surface layer ranges from dark brown 
or grayish brown to yellowish brown, and that of the C, 
horizon, from brown or dark brown to dark yellowish 
brown. Depth to the Cgg horizon ranges from 25 to 82 
inches. In places grayish mottles occur at a depth of 
19 to 24 inches. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils of bottom lands. The soils formed in silty allu- 
vial sediments washed from areas where the soils formed 
in loess. The surface layer of the Falaya soils is gray- 
ish-brown to dark-brown silt loam. The color of the 
upper C horizon is brown to dark brown or dark yel- 
lowish brown. In some places the soil material is struc- 
tureless, but in other places there is a weak structure in 
the A horizon. The gleyed horizon is gray to light gray- 
ish brown and has a texture of silt loam. 

The following describes a profile of a Falaya silt loam 
in a pasture north of Brookhaven, 1 mile on a gravel 
road, behind the Lincoln County Livestock Sales Barn 
(sec. 1, T. 7 N., R. 7 E.): 


Ay Oto 1 inch, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; many, fine, 
distinct mottles of light gray (2.5Y 7/2); weak, fine, 
crumb and granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ap: 1 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 


common, fine, distinct mottles of grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2); weak, fine, crumb and granular struc- 
ture; friable; few, soft, manganese coneretions; 
common fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C, 6tollinches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; common, 
fine, faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 5/2); 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few, fine, soft, manganese concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 11 to 14 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; many, fine, distinct mottles of pale yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4); weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
few, fine, soft, manganese concretions; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C; 14+to 20 inches, mottled dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4), 
pale-brown (10YR 6/8), and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) 
silt loam; mottles are many, fine and medium, and 
distinct; weak, fine, granular structure; slightly 
sticky; friable; few, fine, soft, manganese concretions; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cy 20 to 44 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brown to dark 
brown (10YR 4/3); structureless; friable; common, 
oa soft, iron and manganese concretions; strongly 
acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from dark brown 


to grayish brown. Depth to the gleyed horizon ranges 
from 15 to 20 inches. 


Tuka Series 


The Iuka series consists of soils formed in sandy allu- 
vium derived from coastal plain material. The soils are 
on bottom lands and are moderately well drained. The 
texture ranges from sand to silt throughout the profile. 
In many places the soils are gleyed at a depth of 20 to 
30 inches. These soils are generally structureless, though 
in some places a weak structure has formed in the A 
horizon. 
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The following describes a profile of an Iuka loam on 
Zeno Smith’s farm, 3 miles beyond McCall Creek on 
Zetus road, and 8 miles south (sec. 28, T. 7 N., R. 6 E.): 

A, Oto 5inches, brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 5 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cz; 9 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 5/2); structure- 
less; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C; 20 to 30 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam to sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(LOYR 7/2); structureless; friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C, 30 to 47 inches, mottled light-gray (1OYR 7/2) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy loam; 
mottles are many, fine, and distinct; structureless; 
friable; strongly acid. 

The texture of the surface layer in most places is loam 
to sandy loam, but in some areas it is loamy sand to 
sand. In some places the surface layer is stratified silt 
loam and sand. The texture of the other horizons 
ranges from loam or sandy loam to loamy sand. In 
many places the Cz horizon is brown to dark brown. 


Additional Facts About the County 


This section is primarily for those not familiar with 
the county. It describes the early history and develop- 
ment of the county and the drainage, water supplies, and 
climate. The section also discusses the public facilities, 
industries, and transportation, and gives facts about the 
agriculture. 


Early History and Development 


Lincoln County was formed in 1870 from parts of two 
older counties—Franklin and Lawrence. Brookhaven, 
which had been established earlier, was made the county 
seat. 

The town of Brookhaven was originally located on the 
banks of the stream now known as the east prong, or 
branch, of the Bogue Chitto River. Later, it was moved 
114 miles north to its present location. The town had a 
population of 9,885 in 1960, and the county had a popu- 
lation of 26,759. 


Drainage and Water Supplies 


Lincoln County has parts of four major watersheds— 
the Amite River, Pearl River, Buffalo-Homochitto River, 
and Bayou Pierre Creek. All but the Pearl River have 
their headwaters in the county. 

Within the county, other streams in the four major 
watersheds are Fair River, McCall Creek, Beaver Creek, 
Hurricane Creek, Sassers Mill Creek, Big Creek, Panther 
Creek, Lazy Creek, Topisaw Creek, Boone Creek, Jordan 
Creek, Little Bahala Creek, and Cedar Creek. 

The surface drainage system of this county is ap- 
proaching maturity, but a few small areas in the uplands 
still do not have channels to provide surface drainage. 
The bottom lands along streams are flooded occasionally, 
but the floodwaters remain for only a short time. Small 
dragline ditches and V- and W-type ditches are used to 


dispose of excess water that flows onto the bottom lands 
from the uplands. 

Power pumps and wells supply most of the water for 
homes in the communities. Streams and ponds are the 
main source of water for livestock, but in some places 
water is pumped from wells. 

The city of Brookhaven has 6 wells, each 150 feet 
deep, that have been drilled through 50 feet of sand. 
These wells supply as much as 500 gallons per minute. 


Climate 


The climate of Lincoln County is determined more by 
its subtropical latitude, the extensive land mass to the 
north, and the proximity of the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico to the south than by topography. Local 
differences, caused by differences in topography, are only 
minor. Table 9, compiled from records of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau at Brookhaven, gives figures for tem- 
peratures and precipitation typical of those prevailing 
in the county. 

In summer the prevailing winds from the south cause 
the climate to be moist and warm. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the distribution of atmospheric pressure is such 
that winds from the west or north blow into the area 
and cause the weather to be hot and dry. If the hot, 
dry periods are prolonged, severe droughts may develop. 
The most widespread droughts occurred in 1924, 1952, 
and 1954. 

In winter the county is subjected alternately to an 
influx of moist air from tropical areas and of dry air 
from much colder areas. The change from one to the 
other causes sudden, extensive variations in temperature. 
Cold periods are usually of short duration. 


TABLE 9.—Temperature and precipitation at Brookhaven, 
Lincoln County, Miss. 


[Elevation, 480 feet] 


Temperature 1 Precipitation ? 
Month Abso- |} Abso- Driest) Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-| year | test age 
age | maxi-| mini-| age | (1952)) year | snow- 
mum | mum (1923) | fall 
oF, oF, oF. Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
December. -_-_-_| 50. 4 85 6 | 6.08 | 5.28 | 9.95 0. 
49. 8 85 2) 5.49 | 3.41) 2.87 5 
52.0 86 | —10 | 5.27 | 3.85 6.84 ao 
Mareh......~ 59. 1 92 17 | 5.25) 286/ 875! @ 
. 8 96 27 | 5.42 ) 3.01 | 16.16 0 
3.1 102 38 | 4.84; 606) 9.53 0 
9. 9 106 50 | 4. 44 - 48 5. 44 0 
.8 105 56 | 5.57 ; 3.76 | 10. 74 0 
4 106 56 | 4.67) 169] 5.65 0 
.38 106 38 | 3.22) 144] 3.73 0 
.0 99 2513.02 | . 05 . 96 0 
November.._-| 56. 9 89 17 | 3.92 | 4, 27 5. O1 (3) 
Year___-_| 66. 2 106 | —10 /57. 19 [36.16 | 85. 63 0.9 


* Average temperature based on a 68-year record, through 1955; 
highest and lowest temperatures on a 59-year record, through 1952. 
* Average precipitation based on an 81-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 67-year record, in the period 
1874-1955 ; snowfall based on a 59-year record, through 1952. 
Trace, 
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In Lincoln County the relative humidity is 60 or 
higher for 72 percent of the time and below 40 for only 
8 percent of the time. When the temperature is 90° F. 
or higher, the relative humidity never exceeds 79, but it 
is between 50 and 79 for about 42 percent of the time. 
Even when the temperature is low, the relative humidity 
is generally high. In 48 percent of the hours when the 
temperature is below 50° F., the relative humidity is 50 
to 79. In 40 percent of the hours when the temperature 
is below 50°, the relative humidity is between 80 and 100. 

Temperatures of 32° F. or lower occur on an average 
of 84 days per year, and temperatures of 90° or higher, 
on an average of 96 days per year. Temperatures of 90° 
or higher occur in about 10 percent of the hours from 
May through October, and temperatures of 80° or higher 
occur in about 36 percent of the hours from May through 
October. During the months of November through 
April, temperatures of 70° or higher occur in about 16 
percent of the hours, and temperatures of below 50° 
occur in about 30 percent of the hours. Temperatures 
of 20° or lower occur in 3 out of 4 winters. 

There is a 50 percent chance of a freeze after March 
15 in spring and before November 11 in fall. The length 
of the average frost-free period, between the date of the 
last frost in spring and the first in fall, is 239 days. 
There is a 20 percent chance of a freeze after March 30 
in spring and before November 1 in fall. 

In general, there are two wet seasons and two dry sea- 
sons during the year. Winter and spring are usually wet, 
but summer and fall are usually dry. Fall is the driest 
season of the year. This is beneficial for farming be- 
cause crops can be harvested without delay. Heavy rains 
in winter and early in spring supply enough moisture 
for spring planting, which generally makes good head- 
way during the drier spring months. 

The amount of rainfall in summer decreases with in- 
creasing distance from the coast, but rainfall is normally 
adequate for the growth of most crops. Snowfall is of 
little economic importance. A measurable snowfall is 
reported in this county only one out of six winters. 

At times, tornadoes, severe thundersqualls, damaging 
hailstorms, and tropical storms and hurricanes are haz- 
ards. A tornado can be expected once in about 20 years, 
_ and a severe thundersquall, once in about 10 years. About 

6 tropical storms or hurricanes per 100 years move across 
the county, or close enough to cause some damage to 
crops or other property. 


Public Facilities 


This county shares in the two-county, Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College. In addition, there are 11 high schools, 
including several vocational schools and 1 junior high 
school, 10 elementary schools, and 1 parochial school. 
Buses owned by the county are used to transport pupils 
to the elementary schools. 

Churches of various denominations are located through- 
out the county. There is a hospital in Brookhaven. A 
fairly large public library is also located in Brookhaven, 
and a mobile unit carries books to outlying areas. A bi- 
weekly and a weekly newspaper are published in the 
county. 


_ One park and two public swimming pools are located 
in Brookhaven. During the summer, the playgrounds 
are maintained by the public school system. 


Industries 


This county is basically agricultural. A number of 
industries are located in the county, however, including 
a creamery, a plant where lawnmowers are manufactured, 
a wire sheet plant, a garment factory, sawmills, a pulp- 
wood station, a pole and piling plant, and a brick manu- 
facturing plant. In addition, there are a few cotton 
gins in the county. 

In 1943, an oilwell was brought in a few miles west of 
Brookhaven. There were 3 oilfields in the county in 
1951 consisting of 249 producing wells. The daily out- 
put in that year consisted of 19,950 barrels of oil. Since 
1951, another oilfield has been discovered, and 62 pro- 
ducing wells have been drilled. Many of the wells in the 
original three oilfields have gone dry since 1951. 


Transportation 


Federal Highways 51 and 84 pass through Lincoln 
County. Highway 51 runs from north to south, and 
Highway 84, from east to west. Two State highways 
that run from northwest to southeast also pass through 
the county. All Federal and State highways are con- 
crete or hard surfaced. Most of the many local roads 
have a gravel surface, but about 200 miles of local roads 
have blacktop surfaces. Buses and trucks operate over 
Highways 51 and 84. 

The Illinois Central Railroad runs from north to south 
through the central part of the county. The Mississippi 
Central Railroad also passes through the central part of 
the county, but it runs from east to west. 


Agriculture 


Little is known about the early agriculture in the area 
that is now Lincoln County. The Indians, however, 
were known to have cultivated small patches of corn, 
melons, as and beans. Later, settlers came to the 
area and grew cotton as their principal cash crop. 

Cotton continued to be the principal crop until about 
1937, but since 1987 the system of farming has changed 
greatly. Farmers have grown more sod crops and close- 
growing crops, and there has been a corresponding de- 
crease In the acreage of cotton. 

Dairying has been important in the county for a num- 
ber of years, but it did not expand rapidly until the 
early 1940’s. In the early 1940’s there were only 12 to 
14 grade A dairy barns in the county. Since that time, 
the number of grade A dairy barns has increased greatly, 
and there has a a marked increase in the number of 
dairies that sell for whole milk distribution and for man- 
ufacturing purposes. . 

In the following pages facts about the agriculture of 
the county are discussed. The statistics used are from 
reports published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Size and number of farms 


Since 1950, there has been a slight decline in the num- 
ber of farms in Lincoln County. In 1954, there were 
2,717 farms, as compared. to 2,950 in 1950. 
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The farms have increased slightly in size. In 1954, 
the average-sized farm was 98.6 acres, as compared to 
94.2 acres in 1950. In 1954, 1,067 farms were less than 
50 acres in size. Of the remaining farms in the county, 
710 were 50 to 99 acres in size, and the rest were more 
than 100 acres in size. 


Crops 


Table 10 gives the acreage of the principal crops grown 
in the county in stated years. The total acreage of crop- 
land harvested decreased from 83,455 acres in 1939 to 
36,779 acres in 1954. During the same period, there was 
a marked increase in yields. The improved yields were 
probably the result at better land use, the development 
of better varieties of crops, the increased use of fertilizer, 
more effective control of insects, and the use of other 
improved management practices. 

The acreage in close-growing crops and hay has in- 
creased in the county during recent years. Oats has 
probably increased more in acreage than other close- 
growing crops. The acreage in oats, threshed or com- 
bined, increased from 588 acres in 1944 to 1,516 acres in 
1954. During the same period, the acreage of hay crops, 
excluding soybean, cowpea, peanut, and sorghum hay, 
increased from approximately 5,376 acres to 9,505 acres. 


Tas.e 10—Acreege of principel crops 


Crop 1944 1949 1954 
Acres Acres Acres 
Cotton harvested____-_.__---2-_ ee 17, 042 | 11, 219 7, 100 
Corn harvested for grain______._.___ 31, 991 | 22, 301 17, 724 
Oats threshed or combined_..______. 588 989 1, 516 
Hay crops other than soybean, cow- 
pea, peanut, and sorghum hay_.... 5, 376 5, 934 9, 505 
Sweetpotatoes harvested for home 
use or for sale....----_---.22___- 782 1 384 2 235 


*Does not include acreage for farms with less than 15 bushels 
harvested. 

? Does not include acreage for farms with less than 20 bushels 
harvested. 


Livestock 


A large part of the farm income in Lincoln County is 
derived from the sale of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. Beef cattle have increased in number in recent 
years and have improved in quality. The county had a 
total of 39,444 head in 1954. 

The number of dairy cattle in the county has also in- 
creased. In 1940, the county had a total of 10,489 head 
of cattle, kept mainly for milk production, as compared 
to 19,822 in 1954. Many of the dairy cattle are on farms 
where grade A dairy barns are located. 

A total of 2,901 horses and mules was reported in the 
county in 1954. These animals are used mainly to culti- 
vate small tracts. Tractors have largely replaced horses 
and mules as a source of power. 

Hogs have decreased in number in this county. In 
1940, there were 9,729 hogs and pigs of all ages in the 
county, but the number had decreased to 5,951 in 1954. 
Many of the hogs are raised for home use, but some are 
sold for use in brood herds or for slaughter. 

Sheep are not raised extensively. In 1954, there were 
only 140 sheep in the county. 


Pastures 


In 1954, a total of 82,555 acres was in pasture in Lin- 
coln County, not including woodland used for pasture. 
Much of the pasture that ae been established in recent 
years has been permanent pasture. The permanent pas- 
tures are in many parts of the county, but much of the 
acreage is within the Providence-Bude soil association. 
Some of these areas, though considered to be permanent 
pasture, will be used for pasture for a few years and 
then returned to row crops as part of a crop rotation. 

In 1941, experiments were begun to improve the pas- 
tures in Lincoln County. In that year a pasture plot 3 
acres in size was limed, fertilized, prepared for plant- 
ing, and seeded to whiteclover and dallisgrass. Similar 
plots, seeded to different varieties of grass and clover, 
were established in other parts of the county. Many 
farmers became interested in these plots and began to 
improve their own pastures. As a result, the acreage in 
improved pastures increased to 10,306 acres in 1954. 

The principal plants used for pasture in this county 
are common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and 
tall fescue. Crimson clover, white clover, wild winter 
peas, vetch, lespedeza, and other suitable legumes are 
grown in combination with grass. 

During the past few years, pastures in this county 
have received better management. Farmers have planted 
suitable perennial summer grasses with winter legumes 
to provide forage in summer and to supplement the 
forage available for grazing late in winter and early in 
spring. Winter perennial grasses are used as a basis 
for winter forage, along with hay and silage. When 
needed, small grain, ryegrass, sudangrass, and millet are 
used as special-purpose grazing crops. 

More attention has been given in recent years to 
proper stocking rates, and to Fettor balance between the 
production of summer forage crops and cool-season for- 
age crops. In addition, attention has been given to pro- 
viding adequate fertilizer and to controlling weeds in 
the pastures. 


Tenure 


In 1954, a total of 1,911 full owners and 278 part own- 
ers operated farms in this county. In addition, 526 ten- 
ants operated farms that they did not own. Two farms 
were operated by farm managers. 


Glossary 


Aggregate (of soil). Many fine soil particles held in a single mass or 
cluster, such as a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 

Alluvium. Sand, silt, clay, or other sediments deposited by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The amount of moisture a soil can 
hold that is available to roots of plants. This is approximately 
the amount of moisture held between one-third atmosphere 
and 15 atmospheres of tension. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Claypan. A compact, slowly permeable soil horizon rich in clay 
and separated more or less abruptly from the overlying soil. 

Colluvium. Mixed deposits of soil material and rock fragments 
near the base of rather steep slopes. The deposits have ac- 
cumulated through soil creep, slides, and local wash. 

Complex, soil. An intricate mixture of areas of different kinds of 
soil that are too small to map separately on a publishable soil 
map and are, therefore, mapped together as a single unit. 
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Consistence, soil. The properties of soil material that determine 
its resistance to crushing and its ability to be molded or changed 
inshape. The following terms are used to describe consistence: 

Firm. When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Friable. When moist, crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, and coheres when 
pressed together. 

Plastic. When wet, forms a wire or spindle when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger; readily deformed by moderate pressure, 
but can be pressed into a lump. 

Sticky. When wet, adheres to other material. 

Other terms frequently used to describe consistence are 
brittle, compact, stiff, and tight. 

Contour furrow. A furrow plowed at right angles to the direction 
of slope, at the same level throughout, and at regular intervals. 

Diversion ditch. A broad-botiomed ditch that serves to divert 
runoff so that water will flow around the slope to an outlet 
without causing erosion. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to fre- 
quent or occasional flooding. 

Fragipan. <A dense, brittle layer in the subsoil that is soft when 
wet and hard and brittle when dry. 

Gleyed soil. A soil that contains a horizon in which waterlogging 
and, consequently, lack of oxygen have caused the soil material 
to be of a neutral gray color. 

Granular structure. Soil structure in which the individual grains 
are grouped into spherical aggregates with indistinct sides. 
Highly porous granules are commonly called crumbs. A well- 
granulated soil has the best structure for most ordinary crop 
plants. See also Structure, soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface 
of the soil, that has distinct. characteristics produced by soil- 
forming processes (6). 

A horizon. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mineral horizons that have the maximum accumulation of 
organic matter; (2) surface or subsurface horizons that are 
lighter in color than the underlying horizons and have lost 
clay minerals, iron, and aluminum with resultant concen- 
tration of the more resistant minerals; or (3) horizons that 
belong to both of these categories. 

B horizon. The master horizon of altered material characterized 
by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, and 
accessory organic material; or (2) more or less blocky or 
prismatic structure together with other characteristics, such 
as stronger colors, unlike those of the A horizon or the under- 
lying horizons of nearly unchanged material; or (3) charac- 
teristics of both of these categories. 

C horizon. A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected by the influence of organisms and presumed to be 
similar in chemical, physical, and mineralogical composition 
to the material from which at least a part of the overlying 
B and C horizons have developed. 

D horizon. Any stratum underlying the C horizon, or the B 
horizon if no C is present, that is unlike the material from 
which the solum developed. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the soil or other 

, material. 

Leaching, soil. The removal of materials in solution by the passage 
of water through the soil. 

Loess. Geologic deposit of relatively uniform, fine material, 
mostly silt, that presumably was transported by wind. 

Morphology, soil. The constitution of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, 
and biologic properties of the various horizons that make up 
the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Patches of contrasting color that vary in number 
and size. Descriptive terms for mottling are: Contrast—faint, 
distinct, and prominent; abundance—few, common, and many; 
and size—fine, medium, and coarse. The size measurements 
are as follows: Fine, commonly less than 5 millimeters (about 
0.2 inch) across the greatest dimension; mediwm, commonly 
from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) across the 
greatest dimension; and coarse, commonly more than 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.6 inch) across the greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. Conditions of drainage that existed during the 
development of the soil. The following terms are used to 
express natural drainage: 

Excessively drained. Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 

Somewhat excessively drained. Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. 


Well drained. Water is removed readily, but not rapidly. A 
well-drained soil has good drainage. 

Moderately well drained. Water is removed from the soil some- 
what slowly so that the profile is wet for a small, but signifi- 
cant, part of the time. 

Imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained. Water is removed from 
the soil slowly enough to keep it wet for significant periods, 
but not all of the time. 

Poorly drained. Water is removed so slowly that the soil remains 
wet much of the time. The water table is commonly at or 
near the surface during a large part of the year. 

Very poorly drained. Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that the water table remains at or on the surface the greater 
part of the time. Soils of this class are frequently ponded. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated mass of rock material (or 
peat) from which the soil profile develops. See also Horizon, 
soil; Profile, soil; Substratum. 

Permanent pasture. Pasture that occupies the soil for a long time, 
in contrast to rotation pasture, which occupies the soil for only 
1 or 2 years in a rotation cycle with other crops. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil that enables water or air 
to move through it. 

Phase, soil. The subdivision of a soil type or other classificational 
soil unit having variations in characteristics not significant to 
the classification of the soil in its natural landscape, but signifi- 
cant to the use and management of the soil. Examples of the 
variations recognized by phases of soil types include differences 
in slope, stoniness, and thickness because of accelerated erosion. 

Podzolization. The process by which soils are depleted of bases, 
become more acid, and develop a leached surface layer from 
which clay has been removed. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil to produce a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a given system of manage- 
ment. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section ‘of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See also Horizon, 
soil; Parent material. 

Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil, expressed 
in words or in pH values, as follows: 


pH H 

Extremely acid_____ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline___.__ 74-78 
Very strongly acid_--.- 4.5-5.0 Moderately alkaline._.. 7.9-8.4 
Strongly acid___-_.--- 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline -____- 8.5-9.0 
Medium acid _ - . 5.6-6.0 Very strongly alkaline.. 9.1 and 
Slightly acid___ - 6.1-6.5 higher 
Neutral_------------- 6.6-7.3 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 

collectively. 
Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments that have diameters 


ranging from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) to 2.0 millimeters 
(0.079 inch), The term “sand” is also applied to soils that 
contain 85 percent or more of sand and not more than 10 
percent of clay. 
Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles almost alike. Except 
for the texture of the surface layer, all the soils of one series have 
major horizons that are similar in thickness, arrangement, and 
other important characteristics. A series may consist of two 
or more soil types that differ from one another in the texture 
of the surface layer. 
Individual mineral particles of soil that range from 0.002 
millimeter (0.000079 inch) to 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) in 
diameter. The term silt is also applied to soils that contain 80 
percent or more of silt and less than 12 percent of clay. 
Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The 
solum in mature soils consists of the A and B horizons. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are platy, prismatic, columnar (prisms 
with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and granular. 
Structureless soils are (1) single grain—each grain by itself, as 
in dune sand, or (2) massive—the particles adhering together 
without any regular cleavage, as in many claypans and 
hardpans. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth in which roots normally grow. 
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Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil. The 
term is applied to both parent material and to other layers 
unlike the parent material, below the B horizon or the subsoil. 

Surface runoff. Water removed by flow over the surface of the 
soil. The amount and rapidity of runoff are affected by the 
texture, structure, and porosity of the surface soil; the plant 
cover; the prevailing climate; and the slope. Terms used to 
express relative degrees of runoff are very rapid, rapid, medium, 
slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Surface soil. That part of the soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or 
its equivalent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in 
thickness. 

Texture, soil. 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil. 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay. 

Tilth, soil, The physical condition of a soil in respect to its fitness 
for the growth of a specified plant or sequence of plants. 

Topsoil. Presumably fertile soil or soil material, rich in organic 
matter, that is used to topdress roadbanks, parks, gardens, 
and lawns. 

Type, soil. A subgroup, or category, under the soil series that is 
based on the texture of the surface soil. 

Undifferentiated soil group. Two or more related soils that are 

. mapped as a single unit because, in practical use, their differ- 
ences are too small to justify separate recognition. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher 
elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 
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If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 


intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 

If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 
program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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[Table 7, p. 40, gives the acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, and table 1, p. 17, gives estimated yields of crops. 


Mapping unit 


PTE GIN cc eh tat yah cg ay da le anal ace lt Sh 
Bude silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded________.--------------------- 
Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded__-_--.--------------- 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes___...__.--_------------------------- 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded__________.-.-_--_---_---_----- 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded__--_----------------- 
LEIA ELE MINN es rcvak o wtcnanciereccucli tr acrnlam aang ay arn cloasaa de cae ct surdas oa iaahinasereet 
Collins and Iuka soils__ ice 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes___-.-_- Bees 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded._..------------------ 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes...____...------.------------ 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded._..------------------ 
Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded _--_-----.----- 
BLE SAL SRY ccna seas cerccate serve varcoatee wreaked enetlct anata ctaMixsaidria Lcunclasescmas cee 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium_.__..._._.....--.- eee 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded____---_------ 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded___..---------------- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded__-_-_--------- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes__...__._.....----.--------- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded__._----------------- 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded__--------.-- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes...---------- oe 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes_.-- aoey 


Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes._...--------------------- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__.-.----.--------- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes.__.._.-.---------------- 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded___._.------------ 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes__.-.-.------------------ 
Guin gravelly sandy loam, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded___-.-.----------- 
Gullied land... 2-22 oe eee ese nca ccs sine Boek atuwbe eS enueneecue 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slop 


Capability unit 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


The woodland suitability groups are described in the section ‘‘Uses of Soils for Growing Wood Crops;’’ the engineering properties of the soils are described in the section 
“Engineering Applications’’] 


Woodland suit- 
ability group 


Symbol 
A7-IVw-2 
A7-I[Iw-2 
A7-IIIw-3 
AT7-IIIw-3 
A7-IVe-7 
A7-IITe-5 
A7-IITe-5 
A7-IVe-7 
A7-IIw-1 
A7-IIw-1 
A7-Ile-5 
A7-Ile-5 
A7-ILIe-4 
A7-I[fe—4 
A7-IVe-5 
A7-IIIw-1 
A7-IIiIw-1 
A3-VIe-5 
A3-VIe-5 
A3-VIle-4 
A3-VIle—4 
A3-VITe—4 
A3-VIle—4 
A8-VIle-4 
A3-VIs-2 
A3-VIs-2 
A3-VIs-2 
A3-VIs-2 
A3-VIIs-1 
A3-VIIs-1 
A3-VIIs-1 
A3-VIIs-1 
A7-VIIe-3 
A7-Il1w-2 
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Mapping unit 


Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _..---..------------ 
Hatchie and Freeland silt loams, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__.----------- 
SIBOES WEG TOR oiatyind catamaecnise nce Winasacnin en remap nel wecka mana EeeT We 
Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__.._---..-------- 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded__-._.------ 

Ora silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes___-__.--------.------------------+---- 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_____._-___- 
Ora silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded-_-. 
Ora and Ruston soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded ____ 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes__.....- oe 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. -__ --- = 
Ora and Ruston soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely erod oe 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.______.--------------- 
Pheba silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_.._...-------------.-------- 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes._..--.---.--~------------------ 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded._.--.-.-------.--------- 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded_.-..-_.-.------- 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes..._._-.------------------------ 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded___-.....--.----.-------- 


Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded._.....----.----- 


Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ruston soils, 8.to 12 percent slopes.....-..--..-------------------------- 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded..._....--+-------------------- 
Ruston soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. ---------- 

Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes_._._-..-.------- 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ruston soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes.....-.---.------ 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, eroded___.-.--_- 
Ruston soils, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded __ 
Sandy alluvial land..._-..------------= ee eee 
Waverly. silt loam .oo015.5..5 2600 We Soe ote eed net coe steceeeectiou 
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A7-IIIw-3 
A7-IIIw-3 
A7-IVw-2 
A3~Ile-7 
A3-Ile-7 
A3-IITe-8 
A3-ITTe-7 
A3-IhIe-7 
A3-IVe-9 
A3-Ile-7 
A8-IIIe—7 
A3-ITTe~-7 
A3-IVe-9 
A3-IIIw-2 
A3—IIIw-2 
A7-Ile-5 
A7-Ile-5 
A7-IITe-9 
A7-IITe—4 
A7-IITe—4 
A7-IVe-5 
A7-IVe-6 
A7-IVe-5 
A3-IVe-1 
A3-IVe-1 
A3-VIe-2 
A3-Vie-1 
A3-VIe-1 
A3-Vile-1 
A3-VIle-1 
A38-VIle-1 
A3-VITe-1 
A3-VIs-1 
A7-IVw-1 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


Am 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second capital 

letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. Symbols for nearly level soils, such 

as Almo silt loam, and for the nearly level land type, Sandy alluvial land, do not 

contain a slope letter. Neither does the symbol for Gullied land, a land type that 
has a considerable range of slope. A final number in the symbol, 2 or 3, shows that 
the soil is named as eroded, or severely eroded. 


NAME 


Almo silt loam 


Bude silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Bude silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Bude silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Collins silt loam 
Collins and luka soils 


Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Dulac and Boswell soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Falaya silt loam 
Falaya silt loam, local alluvium 


Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Guin and Boswell soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 

Guin and Boswell soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, eroded 

Guin and Boswell soils, 17 to 40 percent slopes, severely eroded 
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